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‘Misery and Crime are the Children of Bad Sanitary Conditions,’ 


“MASSACRES IN THE SOUDAN 
OR AT HOME.’ 


We look with horror on the late massacre at SINKAT, set 
we allow massacres from bad Sanitary Laws worse than 


WATERLOO 


to occur once a month in our midst (which can be pre- 
: vented) almost without a protest. 


g FOR THE MOST PRACTICAL 


= MODE of preventing disease, read a large illustrated 
sheet given with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


THE FRUIT SALT (one of Nature’s 

own products) keeps the blood pure and free from 
Fevers, Feverishness, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood 
Poisons, Liver Complaints, &c, 


HOUSANDS OF MILES IN 

INDIA.—‘ For many years I have found ENO’S 

=| FRUIT SALT of the utmost value in the hot and dry 

=| seasons, also in the monsoons. I have travelled some 

/ thousands of miles in India during the last thirteen years, 

# and in all the various changes of climate I have found 

ENO’S FRUIT SALT the most refreshing beverage I 

could get, especially after long, heavy marches, and other 

= fatiguing duties, to which the British soldier of late has 

. = AS =| been exposed to. I have always been able to keep a 

= > SS Se Livoseek| supply of the FRUIT SALT on hand, and could obtain 

‘ it in most stations. My dear wife, during her travail, 

WHICH MAY BE PREVENT D. found it to be the most useful thing that could be obtained. 

Many others here have found ENO’S F ‘UIT SALT better than any beverage yet in the Indian market. I am 
yours &c., A WARDER, Central Military Prison, Poonah, Bombay, January 30, 1884.—To Mr. J. 0, Eno.’ 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE.—Charles Marvin, in his account 

of a journey to the Petroleum Region of the Caspian, says, ‘It was anticipating history a bit; but there is 
very little doubt that before long it will be possible to do the jourrey from London to the Caspian—a distance 
of over 2,500 miles—in a week... .. Any medicines the traveller may require can easily be obtained at the 
chemists’ shops in Russian towns. .... above all, a few bottles of ENO’S FRUIT SALT, perhaps the best 
medicine in the world for the Caspian region, where the heat and dust occasionally provoke symptoms needing a 
gentle and invigorating treatment.’—From NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


ICK HEADACHE.—‘I write to tell you of the wonderful good “ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT,” has done me. For years past I have been a constant suffererfrom severe HEADACHE, and all the 
medicine I tried did me no good—nothing I could get seemed of any use. At last I was induced to try your 
“FRUIT SALT.” I confess I was very unwilling to do so at first, but after I had taken it a few times I felt 
so much better, that I continued to take it. I am happy to say that I very rarely have a headache now, and 
when I do feel it coming on, “ ENO’S FRUIT SALT” soon gives me relief. I cannot sufficiently express my 
gratitude to you for your wonderful Fruit Salt. I always recommend it, as I think it cannot be too well-known. 


To avoid any annoyance from publicity I only give my initials—I am, yours faithfully, K. W. M.—To Mr. 
J. C. ENO, February 25, 1884.’ 


SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY 
INFLUENZA, FEVERISH COLDS.—DRA WING AN OVERDRAFT on 
THE BANK OF LIF B.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, 
alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, sick-headache, skin eruptions, pimples on 
the face, want of ayp2tite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, It is pleasant, cooling, health- 


giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free 
from disease. 


(HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and 
commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, 
in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 


rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and 
profit.’,—ADAmMs, 








Caution.—Ezamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT’ 
Without it you have been imposed upon by a worthless imitation. 


SOLD BY ALI CHEMISTS. 


Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 





Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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APPLACATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BE ~ amen TO Messrs. Lonemans & Co. 
89 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpox, E 


00de(“omplexions* 
eee Nites Hands 


| OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear complexion, and a soft 














skin. Without them the handsomest and most regular features are but coldly 
impressive, whilst with them the plainest become attractive ; and yet there is no 
advantage so easily secured. The regular use of a Properly prepared Soap is one of 

e chief means ; but the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap 
0 guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an agreeable perfume 
oo frequently outweigh the more important consideration, viz.: the composition of the Soap itself, 
nd thus many a good complexion is marred which would be enhanced by proper care. 





A most eminent authority on the Skin, 


Professor Erasmus Wilson, F.r.s., 
Writes in the Yournal of Cutaneous Medcine :— 


HE use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the 
“skin in health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and 
“prevent its falling into wrinkles . . . . PEARS is a name 
“engraven on the memory of the ‘ oldest inhabitant’ ; and 
“ Pears’ Transparent Soap is an article of the nicest and 
“most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
“and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 





4 oma whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, winter or summer, 
ears’ Transparent Soap is invaluable, as, on account of its emollient, 
non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Cha apping ave prevented, and a clear 


appearance and soft velvety condition maintained, and a good, healthful ‘and attractive 
complexion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing 
properties, commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


Testimonial from Madame Adelina Patti. 
HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 


hii ££ > 
sae rman 


TABLETS AND BALLS: Pears’ 

Is. each. Larger Sizes, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d, Transparent 
(The 2s. 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 

A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 0 a p a 


>» CARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere, but INSIST on 
having PEARS’ as vilely-injurious imita- 

tions are often substituted for extra gain, even by dealers who would 
be thought “ respectable,” some of whom attract the public into their 
shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP at /ess than cost price,. 
and then recommend some rubbish on which they get a large profit. 
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JOSEPH HUGHES'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d., extra cloth. 


A MANUAL OF PLAIN NEEDLEWORK AND CUTTING OUT. 


By Eutty G. Jonrs, Directress of Needlework to the Education Department. 


With Original Plates and Illustrations, and a Three Yards’ Sheet containing Patterns ‘arranged so as to show 
the greatest economy of materials.’ 











Now ready, price 3s. 6d., extra cloth. 


THE KINDER-GARTEN AT HOME. 


By Emity A. E. SHIRREFF, President of the Frébel Society. 





Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 


HEALTH AT SCHOOL. 


By ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D. (London) C.S.S. Cambridge ; Vice-President of the British Medical Association. 





Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 
SCHOOL SURGERY. 
By AL¥RED CARPENTER, M.D. (London) C.S.8. Cambridge ; Vice-President of the British Medical Association. 
*,* Treats fully of all the accidents &c, incident to school life. 





Fep. 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 


THE TEACHER’S HEALTH. 


By ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D, (London) 0.8.8. Cambridge ; Vice-President of the British Medical Association 





Crown 8vo. price 6d. 
HOW TO TEACH THE PIANOFORTE TO YOUNG 
BEGINNERS. 


By Lapy BENEDICT. 





Ready, price 2s. 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
For Elementary Students, 
By Professor CHAPMAN JONES. 


The EDUCATIONAL News says—‘ A thoroughly useful little book. A valuable handbook for preparing for 
examination.’ 


The SCHOOL GUARDIAN says— Will assist the student very materially in acquiring a sound practical know- 
ledge of Organic Chemistry.’ 





SxconD Epition. ‘A gem of a little book.’ ‘ Really unique.’ 


DICKINSON’S DIFFICULTIES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND 
ANALYSIS SIMPLIFIED. 


With a Course of Examination Questions. Price 2s, 


The TEACHERS’ AssIsTANT says—‘ We are glad to welcome a second edition of Mr. Dickinson’s useful little 
work. The whole subject is most fully and carefully treated from the first lesson on nouns to the examination of 
the most involved sentence. All knotty points are so thoroughly explained and so fully illustrated, that it must 


be the student’s own fault if he has not, after having worked through the book, an accurate and reliab grasp of 
the grammatical structure of the language.’ . _— an 





Crown 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


HOW I TEACH ARITHMETIC, 


By Wa. SpENcER, Author of ‘ Spencer’s Exercises in Arithmetic,’ 





#,* Specimen Copier of any of the above works sent post free upon receipt of published price. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, 
Educational Publisher, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.°S PUBLICATIONS, 


Now ready, New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8v0. 21s. 


WALKS IN FLORENCE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


By SUSAN and JOANNA HORNER. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VICE VERSA.’ 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE GiaAaAnNnNT’SsSs ROBE. 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of ‘ Vice Versé.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S ‘ SELECTIONS,’ 
A SELECTION FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
First SERIEs. Crown Evo. 3s. 6d. l SEconD SERIES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(Just published, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S ‘ SELECTIONS.’ 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF ELIZABETH 


BARRETT BROWNING. 


First Series. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d, | Srconp SErtEs, Crown 8vo. 7 6d. aaa 
mmediately, 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY GREVILLE. 
Second Series. Edited by the VIscOUNTESS ENFIELD. 8vo. (Jn the press. 


NEW EDITION OF LEWES’ ‘STORY OF GOETHE’S LIFE.’ 


THE STORY OF GOETHE’S LIFE. By Georcz Henry Lewes. 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 








New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Illustrated Editions 
of Popular Works. 
NO NEW THING. By W.E. Norrts, ; LOVE THE DEBT. By Basu. With 


Author of ‘Mademoiselle de Mersac’ &c. With 4 4 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, (Ready. 





(Shortly. 





New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Popular 2s. 6d. Library. 


CRANFORD, and other Tales. By Mrs. | LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. By 
GASKELL, Fop. 8yvo. limp cloth. 2s. 6d. [Ready. Mrs, GASKELL. Fcp. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s.6d, [Shortly. 





_ New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co,’s Popular 2s, Library. 
MRS. GEOFFREY. By the Authorof | FOR PERCIVAL. By Manrcaret 


‘Molly Bawn’ &c. Fep. 8vo. boards, Pictorial VELEY, Author of ‘Damocles’ &. Fep. 8vo. 
Cover, 2s. [Ready. boards, Pictorial Cover, 2s. [Jmmediately. 
BEN MILNER’S WOOING. By | AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. By the 
Home Leg. Fep. 8vo. boards, Pictorial Cover, Author of ‘Molly Bawn’ &c, Fep. 8vo, boards, 

2s. [Ready. Pictorial Cover, 2s. [Nearly ready. 





HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE and SICK-ROOM GUIDE. 


By JoHN GARDNER, M.D., Author of ‘Longevity: the Means of preserving Health and prolonging Life 
after Middle Age.’ The Eleventh Edition, much enlarged. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


This Work is a complete ‘ Domestic Medicine,’ treating of Hygiene, the symptoms of Diseases, and best modes 
of treatment ; diet and food for the healthy and sick ; a description of all remedies in use up to the year 1878; 
guide in accidents and emergencies ; many prescriptions and recipes of great value. No Work will be consulted 
more frequently by any family possessing it. 

It is readable, instructive, and amusing. 


To this Edition is added a plan for reading it systematically, to enable the non-professional reader to acquire 
asound knowledge of the medical sciences, such as every well-educated person should possess; with an account 
of Homeopathy, Hydropathy, and all the Systems of Medicine extant, Baths, Spas, Mineral Waters, &. &e, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Now ready, Part I. 
(Including Large Presentation Plate), price 7d. OF THE 


COUNTRIES of the WORLD. 


Containing Graphic Sketches of the various Continents, Islands, Rivers, Seas, and Peoples 
of the Globe, according to the Latest Discoveries. 


By DR. ROBERT BROWN, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


PROFUSELY AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


‘The author's lively descriptions in “ The Countries of the World” will give a clearer idea of geographical 
science than tons of geographical encyclopzdias.’—ScoTsMAN. 


«@ A MOST USEFUL PRESENTATION PLATE. 
With Part I. of Tae Countries or tue Wortp is issued, FREB OF cHARGB, @ Large 
Coloured Map of the World, measuring 22} inches by 35} inches, brought down to 
the Latest Date, and comprising a mass of interesting JSacts valuable for reference. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrtep, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Now ready, Part I. price 6d. 


EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES & MOTHS. 


By W. F. KIRBY, 
Assistant in the Zoological Department, British Museum ; and Secretary to the Entomological Society of London. 
WITH FACSIMILE COLOURED PLATES. 

*“ EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS” is a superb work on the Lepidoptera of Europe. A 
magnificent and most comprehensive work, splendidly illustrated, each of the sixty-one coloured plates including 
Jrom two to thirty specimens, with their favourite plants, their caterpillars, and pupe. Mr, Kirby’s description of 
the habits, habitat, and other particulars of the various species is admirably thorough and clear,’,—SraNDARD. 

A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of CASSELL & COMPANY’S Publications, in which 
their Works are arranged, according to price, from SIXPENCE to TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 
will be sent post free on application to 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrmrrep, Ludgate Hill, London. 


CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Colonel C. B. Brackensury. With Portrait and 
numerous Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s, 
*,* This forms the First Vo.tume or Mititary Biocrapuies. 


ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. By W.S. Luty. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 


SHORT STUDIES IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY. By the Rev. H. N. Oxennam. _—s 8vo. 


BINKO’S BLUES :’a Tale for Children of all Suite. By Herman Merrvare, Author 
of ‘Faucit of Balliol,’ ‘ White Pilgrim,’ &c. Llustrated by Epgar Giserne. Small 
crown 8vo. 4s. 
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THE CANTERBURY TALES. Being Selections from the Tales of GEOFFREY 


CHAUCER, rendered into Modern English with close adherence to the Language of the 
Poet. By F. Pirr-Taytor. Crown 8yo. 6s. 





THE RIGHT SORT. ‘A Romance of the Shires. By Mrs. Epwarp Kenvrarp, A 
New Edition, LIlustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





ZERO: a Story of Monte Carlo. By Mrs. Camppett Prayp. 2 vols. 





FOR ‘EVER AND NEVER. A Novel. By J. Parcrave Smirsox, 2 vols, 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Lunrep, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Now Ready, at the Libraries, in Two Vols. 2is. 


Tommy Upmore. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of ‘Lorna Doone.’ 





Now Ready, at the Libraries, in Two Vols, 21s. 


Henry Irving’s 
Impressions 
of America. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 











‘An excellent class organ. 
THE Wor.. 





TROUT 


THE FISHING GAZETTE, 


Devoted to Angling, River, Lake and Sea Fishing, 
and Fish Culture. 
Edited by R. B. MARSTON. 


Mr. Geo. M. Krtson’s Articles on SALMON ANGLING, with large Explanatory Illustrations and 
Diagrams of the various Casts and Fies, are now appearing in the FisHinG GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK, FOLIO, 16 PAGES, PRICE 2d. 


Articles on all kinds of Angling and every information useful to Anglers. 


Articles on AMATEUR SEA FISHING will appear in the Gazz1TE during the ccming season, 


Sample Copy post free for 2d. in Stamps. 
OFFICE :—12 anp 13 Fetter Lanz, Lonpoy, 








THE 
BEACONSFIELD 
BIRTHDAY -BOOK. 


Selected from the Writings and Speeches of the Right Hon. the 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, .K.G. 





With a Portrait taken from Macuise’s well-known Drawing of the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey’ in 
Fraser's Magazine, and also one from a Photograph by J. Hucusgs, of Ryde, 
and 11 Views of Hughenden Manor and its Surroundings. 





VIEWS OF VIEWS OF 
HUGHENDEN -4 | HUGHENDEN 
MANOR. + MANOR, &e 
—+— 77 —3—— 


I. 


The Golden Gate. | 


It, 


vi. 
The Terrace. 


——— 


Vit. 


The Study. 
The Approach. 


Vill. 


The Island. 
Ill, 


North Front. 


IX. 


Monument to 





IV. 
West Front. a 
_ : _— High Wycombe. 


v. | oe ) 
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The Library. y AO aoa Hughenden Church. 


Fa GREY? 


18mo. price 2s. 6d, cloth, gilt edges; 4s. 6d. bound. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





Isaac Disraeli, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS' PUBLICATIONS. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 1884. 
THE STORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


DURING ITS FIRST THREE HUNDRED YEARS, By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart, LL.D. D.C.L. 
&c. With 21 Portraits and 7 Illustrations engraved on Wood. 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF 


JAMES THE FIRST TO THE OUTBREAK OF THE C1VIL WAR. By SamvEL Rawson GARDINER, 
LL.D. Cabinet Edition. 10 vols. price 6s. each. 


THE BEACONSFIELD BIRTHDAY-BOOK: Selected from 


the Writings and Speeches of the Right Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. With 2 Portraits and 11 
Views of Hughenden Manor and ite surroundings. 18mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; 4s. 6d. bound. 


THE SEA-FISHERMAN. Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats,and Boating. By J.C, WiLcocks, 
Profusely Illustrated with Woodcuts of Leads, Baited Hooks, Knots, Nets, Boats, &c. New and cheaper 
Edition (the Fourth), much enlarged, and almost entirely rewritten. Crown 8vo., price 6s. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING: its Principles and Practice. By 


A. A. CAMPBELL SWINTON. With 54 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


‘FROM GRAVE TOGAY.’ A Volume of Selections from the com- 


plete Poems of H. CHOLMONDEIEY-PENNELL, Authcr of ‘Puck on Pegasus’ &c. Elegantly printed on 
hand-made paper, with a Portrait etched by C. W. Sherborne. Small fcp. price €s. cloth, gilt top. 


RANCH NOTES IN KANSAS, COLORADO, THE 


INDIAN TERRITORY, AND NORTHERN TEXAS. By REGINALD ALDRIDGE, With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


NINETEEN CENTURIES OF DRINK IN ENGLAND. 


A History. By RicHARD VaIpy Frencu, D.C.L. F.S.A. Rector of Llanmartin and Rural Dean; Author 
of ‘The History of Toasting,’ &c. Crown 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


THE TROJAN WAR. By Professor C. Wirt, Head Master of the 


Alstadt Gymnasium, Kiénig:berg. Translated from the German by FRaNcES YOUNGHUSBAND, Translator 
of *‘ Myths of Hellas,’ by the same Author. With a Preface by the Rev. W. Gunion RurugryogD, M.A 
Head Master of Westminster School. Fep. Svo. price 2s. 


LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND 
CHILDHOOD. By CHARLES Wzst, M.D. Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal College of Physicians ; 
Founder of, and gormerly Physician to, the Hospital for Sick Children. Seventh Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo. price 18s. 


A SHORT TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By Dr. HERMANN KOLB, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. Translated and Edited 
from the Second German Edition by T. 8. HumpimpGr, Ph.D. B.Sc. (Lond.) With a Coloured Table of 
Spectra and numerous Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


PETLAND REVISITED. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. F.L.S. &. 


Author of ‘Homes without Hands,’ ‘Strange Dwellings,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations by Miss 
Margery May engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


OUR SEAMARKS. By E. Price Epwarps. With numerous Illus- 


trations of Lighthouses, Lightships, Lighting Appliances, &c. engraved on Wood by G. H. Ford. Crown 
8vo. price 8s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


THE HEALTH OF THE SENSES: Sight, Hearing, Voice, 


Smell and Taste, Skin; with some General Hints on Health, Diet, Education, Health Resorts of Europe, &c. 
By H. MAcNAUGHTON Jones, M.D. F.R.C S. I. & Ed. Examiner in the Royal University, Ireland, formerly 











Professor in the Queen’s University, Ireland, &c. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 
DISSOLVING VIEWS: a Novel. By Mrs. Anprew Lane. 2 vols. 

crown 8yvo0. [Yearly ready. 
LOUIS PASTEDR, his Life and Labours. By his Son-in-Law, 

Translated from the French by Lady CLauD HamILTon. Crown 8vo, [Nearly ready, 


*,* In this book the Author relates in much detail the history of M. PastEur’s discoveries, and furnishes many 
lively biographical anecdotes. The translation is produced under the superintendence of Prof. TYNDALL. 





aad 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY 


Crown 8vo. price 2s. each boards, or 2s. 6d. each cloth. 


By the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. | By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


Lothair. 
Endymion. 
Coningsby. 

Sybil. 

Tancred. 

Venetia. 
Henrietta Temple. 
Contarini Fleming. 
Alroy. 

The Young Duke. 
Vivian Grey. 


By BRET HARTE. 
In the Carquinez Woods. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
In Trust. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Warden. 


Barchester Towers. 





Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 
The Gladiators. 
Good for Nothing. 
Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. 
Kate Coventry. 

The Quezn’s Maries. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


Mademoiselle Mori. 
The Atelier du Lys. 
Unawares. 

Elsa and her Vulture. 
Atherstone Priory. 


The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 


The Burgomaster’s Family. 





THE NOVELS AND TALES 
THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


THE HUGHENDEN EDITION. 


With 2 Portraits and 11 Vignettes. Eleven Volumes, crown 8vo, 42s. cloth extra. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 





By Lord MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from 


the Accession of James II. 

StupeN1’s Epition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
12s. 

Propte’s Epition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 
16s. 

CaznineT Epition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 
48s. 

Lisrary Epition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


By ore ANTHONY FROUDE, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

Porvtar Epition, 12 vols. crown 8yvo. 
£2, 2s, 

Cazinet Epition, 12 vols. crown 8vo. 
£3. 12s. 

The ENGLISH in IRELAND 
in the Eighteenth Century. 3% vols. 
crown 8yo, 18s. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 
LL.D. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the ACCESSION of JAMES I. to the 
OUTBREAK of the GREAT CIVIL 
WAR. Cabinet Edition, in Ten Volumes, 
crown 8yvo. price 6s. each. 


By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
18th Century. 4 vols. Svo. 1700-1784, 
£3. 12s. 

The HISTORY of EUROPEAN 
Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 

HISTORY of the RISE and 
Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, 

K.C.B. D.C.L. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND since the ACCES- 
SION of GEORGE III. 1760-1870. 
Seventh Edition. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
price 18s, 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: 
a History. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


| By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
DEMOCRACY in AMERICA, 


translated by H. Rexvs. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 16s, 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION 
in England and France, Spain and Scot- 
land, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 24s. 


By the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON, 
M.A. 
HISTORY of the PAPACY 


during the REFORMATION. Vos. 
I. & LL. 1378-1464. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. LL.D. 

The HISTORICAL GEOGRA- 

PHY of EUROPE. Second Edition, 
with 65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


By Dean MERIVALE, D.D. 
HISTORY of the ROMANS 
UNDER the EMPIRE. 8 vols. pust 
8vo. 48s, 


| By SPENCER WALPOLE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from 


the Conclusion of the Great War in 1818 
to the Year 1841. 3 vols. 8vo. £2. 14s. 


By Sir W. STIRLING MAXWELL, 
Bart. K.T. 
DON JOHN of AUSTRIA; or, 


Passages from the History of the Six- 
teenth Century, 1547 - 1578. With 
numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood, 
taken from Authentic Contemporary 
Sources. Library Edition. 2 vols. royal 
8vo. 42s. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSO- 
PHY, from Thales to Comte. Fifih 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


By G. RAWLINSON, M.A. 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORI- 
ENTAL MONARCHY ; or, a History of 
the Sassanians. With Map and 96 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 28s. 











London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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SUMMER gual 
TOURS. HIGHLANDS. 


(ROYAL ROUTE, VIA CRINAN AND “CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 

Special Cabin Tickets for Tourists issued during the Season, giving the privilege of the run 

of all the undernamed Steamers to any part of the Highlands at which they may call during the time specified, 
One Week, £3 ; Two Weeks, £5 ; or Six Separate Days, £3. 10s. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


New Steamship ‘CAVALIER,’ 





GLASGOW — 











Claymore, Chevalier, Lochawe, Pioneer, Fingal, Clansman, 
Columba, Inveraray Castle, Mountaineer, Glengarry, Linnet, Staffa, 
Iona, Gondolier, slay, Clydesdale. Lochiel, Glencoe, 








Sail during the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory, 
Portree, Strome Ferry, Gairloch (Loch Maree), Ullapool, Loch Inver, and Stornoway; affording Tourists an 
opportunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin Hills, Loch Coruisk, Loch Scavaig, Loch 
Maree, and the famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide Book, 3d.; Illustrated, 6d. and 1s, Time Bill, 
with Map and Tourist Fares, free by post from the Proprictor. Davin MAcBRaAynr. 119 Hope Street, Glasgow. 


CHAS. CHURCHILL & CO., 
Importers of American Tools & Machinery 


21 CROSS STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


WV ESSRS. C. CHURCHILL & CO. are the introducers of all the best American Tools and 

Machines suitable for Amateurs, including 12 varieties of Fret Sawing Machines, 
over 800 Fret Designs, 12 varieties of prepared Fret Woods, Amateur Lathes, Chucks, Drills, 
Vices, Braces, Boring Bits, Planes, &c, 


‘HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES.’ 
A new Book for Ladies, Hundreds of Illustrations, with Hints how to Ornament their 
Houses cheaply and tastefully, 300 pp. 8vo. Post free, 6s. 6d. 


AMATEUR CATALOGUE, 215 pp. (Photolitho), with 800 Illustrations, sent on 
receipt of 6d, 


a0] mn 010) 81001 01 Gn 


IWIND PILLS 


WORLD- F AM ED — GOOD for the cure of WIND on the STOMACH. 


GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 


GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


- — GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood trom all impurities, from from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all BOWELS, or LIVER, 


kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 1 it +4 = eg | * Eyer of on howl aa aa. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all culty occur enclose 1 4 33, or 54 stamps, according to 
Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by size. to P AGE D WOODCOCK High Street, Lincoln 
THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND CouNTTIES’ Drvua@ CoMPANY 1 > : ’ 4 




















Lineotn and they will be sent free by return of pcst. 





HIS excellent Family 
Medicine is the most 


ffecti edy for In- 
FRAMPTON’S | Siccccn Bice an VEGETABLE 
Liver Complaints. 


For FEMALES these PURIFYING PILLS 


Pills are truly excellent, By the use of or or ae nearly FIFTY YEARS, MANY 


; RES have been effeeted, numbers ot 
removing Headache, De- 4-- pronounced INCURABLE. The 
pression of Spirits, Dri- numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders o 

the HEAD, CHEST, 


ness of Sight, Ne.ous ] giso in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all 8 
Affections, Biotches, DISEASES are sufficient to prove the re value of this 
Pimples, Sallowness of most useful fomty Oe ae it being A DIRECT PURI- 


VALUABLE 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 


WHELPTON’S 











the Skin, and give a en ee 
. M reons have fi onal them of eat service, both in pre- 
healthy bloom to the ventiax ow relieving SEA SI SICKN and in warsh elinetes 
complexion. they are very beneficial in all BILIOUS COMPLAINTS, 
; In Boxes, price 7}d., Is. 1'd., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON 
All Chemists at 1s. 13d. & Son, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London. and sent free to 
and 2s. 9d, per box, any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 


stamps. Sold by ell Chemists at home and abroad. 








d 
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BRADFORD'S ‘VOWEL’ 


Have for many years proved their superiority over 
all others made. Price from £2. 10s. See Catalogue. 


LAUNDRY A Cee ERY 
ne St its MACHINERY 
ESTIC MACHINE RY 
HORTICULTURAL MACHINERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Plans and Estimates of Hand or Steam Power 
Laundries free on application. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST, 
THOMAS BRADFORD & CO. 
LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, 

140, 141, 142, 143 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON; 


And at. Manchester and Liverpool. 





WASHING MACHINES 








BRADFORD’S HAND LAUNDRY. 





SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptice Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The FacunTy pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BrgaKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
SupPER, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 


Being without sugar. 


sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all palaies, keeps for years in ail climates, and is four times the 


strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 


Made instantaneously with 


COCOATINA possesses mmununee™ sustainin 
arly Ure 


boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny 
3 Properties, and is specially adapted for 


In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. ea. 3s., 58. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 





(,oddard’s 


Plate Powder 





TWO GOLD MEDALS: 
NEW ZEALAND, 1882; CALCUTTA, 1884. 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
The BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 


CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &c. 
Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 





~ HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoronghly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ ouly real reliet’ 
—— 


he had during his last illness, Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s, 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Derér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass, 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 Kine Fdaward Street. Nev. gate Street. London. B.0. 





‘ST. JACOB’S 
OIL! 


Is the most valuable HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY for the Relief and Cure of 
PAIN by external treatment. 

Per Bottle 2/6; Post free 2/9 of Chemists. 
BRITISH DEPOT, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 


(Established 1746,) 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
LONDON. 





Jenny Linn. — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favour of the 
ae prepared by 

vu.’ 


DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d., 5s., 11s.; 
Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 2s, 9d, 5s. 4d., and 11s, éd 





F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. Established a.p. 1746, 
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| THE GREAT NERVE TONIC. 


BUNTER’: Ss. NERVINE is one of the best NERVE | CURES NERVOUSNESS, 





CS ever discovered. It gives strength to DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
in ere uu ar iar nc NEURALGIA, INDIGESTION, 
many complaints over which the nerves exert LOSS OF APPETITE, 
control. COUGHS, COLDS, &c. 
It is also the best-known remedy for TOOTH-ACHE.—See Medical Testimonials. 
From E, Smrra, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston :—‘ I have From J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon :—‘ Very severe 


triei Bunter’s Nervine in many cases, and in every cases under my care have found instantaneous and 
i.stance permanent relief has been obtained. I strongly | permanent relief. I therefore recommend its use to 
recommend it to the public,’ the profession and the public.’ 


Of all Medicine Vendors, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


ee vovnERruL. = KEATINGS 
PO Ww ed E R 












BABY SOOTHER. 


THIS, unequalled remedy is entirely free from any 
Opiates or noxious or strong acting Medicine ; its 
effect is instant in relieving Infants from GRIPES, 





























WIND, COLIC, &c. It is guaranteed a simple, °: 

harmless Medicine. No one in charge of a Baby 

should be without it ; have it ready in the house. 4 \\) 

Price 1s. per Bottle at all Chemists, or free by Parcels QDY 4 

Post ; same Price, 12 Stamps, to Gg 
THOS. KEATIN: G, Chemist, St. Paul's, London. \ 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
NEARLY all children suffer from Worms; if sus- 
pected do not wait, you can with ease cure the d 
child ; this remedy is sure to cure ; safe to use (has no 0 in | ns -3. 
effect except on | Worms). Tins, Is 1id., at all Chemists. 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER _ 

Is the safest and best. In a few days it Se pom! deepens grey or white hair to a per natural shade. Recommended 
destroying scurf and encouraging qrowt of new hair. "eae 8 surpasses the ea eten = washes. 1s. 6d. Sold pov mn= A 

This fluid, extracted from medicinal roots, is used instead of blue pill and calomel for the cure of dyspe 
and all Tnarea of congestion of the liver, generally pain between the shoulders, headache, drowsiness, n no 7. 
tongue. reeable taste in the morning, giddiness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of depression. It vets rhe nana 
tiver in motion, very sl a! acts on the bowels, giving a sense of health and comfort speedily. Taraxacum and 
isa fluid n meas only by PPER, London. No other is genuine. Bottles, 2s.9d. Sold by all Chemists. 

PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 
The best strength-giving medicine. Sold everywhere, Insist b upon having it. 
‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 

An external CURE for SKIN plsRAsne, There is scarcely any eruption but will yisla to ‘ Sulpholine’ in a few days, 














and commence to fade away. Ordin inary p' mples, redness scurf, r vanish as if magic; whilst old skin 
gieders, however dee; eply rooted, * Sulpholine’ it~ attacks, It destroys the animalcule which cause these unsightly, 
le affections, an phe any aclear, healthy skin. ‘* Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 5. . 9d. 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP, 
Never wash without it and thus ensure protection 
from infectious disease. 


*In our hands it has proved most effective in Skin 


WRIGH : '§-= Diseases.’—Lancet, 


For Toilet, Bathroom, and Nursery. In purchasing demand Wright's and see that tablet is branded‘ SaPO CARBONIS DETERGENS,* 


* aap -COAL TAR S=siee 


Boap.'—Brit, Medica) plexion for it cleanses the 
USEL BY THE PUBLIO FOR A QUARTER OF A OENTURY 


ee Skin, removes all impuri- 
PROPRIETORS: 

|W. Y. WRIGHTACo,, Medicine Vendors, dc, shronghout the civilised 
"an Tablets, 6d. and Is. Pa 





Recommended by the ties and ensures its healthy 
entire Medical Faculty, action, 














ss 
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[AMPLOUBH’S PYRETIC. SALINE. 


EXffervescing and ae 5 one; Sorming a@ most Invigorating, Vitalising, 
freshing Beverage. 
N Gives instant relief in mae. Sza or BILi0ous SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, OONSTIPATION, 
>) LASSITUDE, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH COLDS; and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the 
“¥ worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLH, ‘and other FEVERS 4 PRICKLY HEAT, SMALLPOX, 
ERUPTIVE or SKIN Co: CoMPLAINTS, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 
m4 TURLEY :—‘I found it 2S eee & pega and family, in the worst form of Scarlet 
DR. SPARKS (Governmen it Medical rot E its from the Port of London 1 ha leasure in 
we anes y to its efficacy the treatmen a= fp} LFA hy termes of Gastric ts, 
BRO. We DOWSING = T used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever. end I am happy to state 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 48. 6d., 11s,, and 21s, each. 


May be obtained of any Chemist, or Patent Medicine Vendor, or of 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 118 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, 2.C. 


















DR. WARNER’S 


BY 
CORALINE CORSETS|| ,°’. 






For Measurement. Circumference ot Abdomen and Hips, 


BALLEY’s . PATENT ABDOMINAL 

8. Highly commended by all the Medical 

Papers. Several hundred unsolicited testimonials have 

been received from Medical men and others. Un- 

doubtedly the greatest improvement ever effected. 

The hip; are free. *Cannot shift or ruck up,’ Self- 

adjusting. Price 45s., 35s., 25s.._Address the Sapa 
intendent, Ladies’ Department. Catalogne 


BAILEY’ 8 ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 
Accurately fitted, upon which the Lg FF of these 
articles entirely y fee vends. Strong, light, and porous. 

ilk, 78. 6d., 108. 6d., 14s. 6d., 178. 6d. 

‘ each. "For measurement send the circumference at 

Look at my nee I only | How ever much I bend, my calf. ankle. and instep. Tilustrated Catalogue free. 


bought them last wee Coraline won't break. AILEY’ S TRU SSES. 
More than One Million Pairs already Sold, B Covered in Gum Elastic, indestructible, perfectly im- 
ga and very cheap, suitable for tefante or the 























The large sale of Coraline has conclusively bath. (‘The necessity of wearing & Truss, especially in 
rt ° a werm bath, is not guereiy. © yy ‘Trusses 
proved it superior to horn or whalebone. Its with or without springs. Every known ¢ pared nd 
unbreakable nature strongly recommends it to manufactured on e premise. ae eS ae 
ladies who like pliable and comfortable Corsets Tilustrated Catalogue free. 
consistent with shapeliness and support. B AILEY’S IMPROVED CHEST- 
A new pair will be given in any case where gg lh ny agg gy Ea 


. ‘ ° . ildren. Price 12s. “ade ‘State age. Catalogue free. 
the Coraline breaks with six months’ ordinary 


wear. See each pair is stamped ‘Dr. WARNER.’ AILEY 58 AIR &, WATER BEDS. 








Retail Prices :—White or orn "ENUMA “APPARATUS, &e. 
Drab, 48. 6d., 58. 9d., 7s. 6d. : — 
Black, 4s. 6d., 6s.11d., 88. ed. snaoe YOO mark . H. BAILEY & SON 


By Parcels Post 6d. extra. 38 late 16) OXFORD STREET, W. 


(Siz doors from Hanway Street.) 














TO‘BE HAD OF DRATERS AND LED'S’ OUTFITTERS, 


The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE NOBILITY, AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
= : AWARDS. 


THIRTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
OF MERIT. 











MATTRESS on polished pitch-pine frame. Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bedsteads. 
The ‘ Excelsior’ Invalid Chair. | The ‘ re’ * Invalid Couch. ‘ The ‘ Excelsior’ Bed-Rest. 
The ‘ Excelsior’ Invalid Bed. The ‘ Excelsior’ Ho 


ital Beds. 
[tustrated Descriptive Circulars & Price Lists from CHORLTON ‘& DUGDALE, Manchester. 
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\ 
SGENCES of REF, Cees 3 
ONSWEAL & CHICKENS, 4 3872 
8 SEA STYRTLE Sour % JEW on. 











——— MEAT LOZENGES Bot e__ SS ee 
PERFECTION |! | CHILBLAINS! CHAPPED HANDS! CRACKED LIPS! SIMPLICITY | 
A PERFECT PURITY! 















ELECTRO-PLATING AND 
GILDING AT HOME. 


WALTON’S 
Chiltiains, ARGENT I N E 


Chappe d | Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated 
Hands, Cracked Goods on Copper, Brass, Nickel 
Lips, _Rough- | Silver, &c., such as Reflectors, 
ness, Pimples, | Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, - 
Redness, Blotches, | kets, &c. Price Is. 6d., 2s. 6d, &C. 
aa aes pelas, Post free for 21 Stamps. Also 

urvy, and other un- 
sightly’" disfigurements WALTON’ Ss AU RINE, 
(natural or accidental) on the | A Solution of Gold for Re-silding 
face, neck, arms, and hands. | cheap Jewellery, Silver, &c., eq 
Its cooling and refreshing fo goa Gold. When ladies 
qualities will be found a great nge Silver Trinkets into Gold, 
luxury after the promenade or drive. thin wi > ga wy —., 
Prise 20. 64.. 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &C. Price 2s. 6d. a ‘ost free 
Post free for 13 dS "sold. e ree 33 stamps. for 33 Stamps. “Bold in Siluecstaithe, 
Chemi sts and Stationers, §c. Sold by ine mat od and Perfumers. Chemists, and Irommongers. 


Proprietor, T. WALTON, Haverstock Hill, London, and 3 Upper Hill St., Richmond, 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT & MAY'S 
SAFETY <g> MATCHES, 


 PRISH MEDALS. 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THE!R MANUFACTURE. 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH, 
HALF A CENTURY’ S USE IN HIGHEST CIRCLES. 
2 WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIENTAL, 
TOOTEL 
PASTE. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 
PEARLY WHITE AND SOUND TEETH, firm and Healthy Gums, so 
essential to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by this 
refined toilet luxury, composed of pure ingredients medically 
approved. IT PRESERVES THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE, 

Trade Mark and Signature on every box of the Genuine, 
Pots, 1s, 6d.; Double, 2s. 6d. All Perfamers and 


MARKING INK| WALTON’S 
WITHOUT HEAT. KALODERMA 


No Trouble. Has superseded everything 
yet yo ne <a 
ing, Softening, Healing 
WALTON’S one - ae ma | oe 

‘ ’ Protecting" a 

FLORA NIGRA’ |i, th 

Claims to be the only successful effects of sud- 
———— gessing the above -. changes 
vantages for W Vriting, Etching, ae ne wea- 
or Drawing on Linen, Calico, &c. | ther. Itis 
It ean be used with any clean 
stamp or steel pen, and cannot be 
removed without destroying the 





yt Tavaluable fo - Hotels ona 
Laundries, price 1 




















LARK Ey Chemists 
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JACK’s COURTSHIP: A SAILOR’S YARN oF LOVE AND SHIPWRECK. By 
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MADAM. Chaps. XXVI—XXX. By Mrs, OLIPHANT ‘ ° ° » 195 


THOMAS FOX « Co., 


(ESTABLISHED 1780,) 


77 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C., 


NEAR CORNHILL, 


PAINTERS & ART DECORATORS, 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALTERATIONS, FITTINGS, AND 
REPAIRS TO BUILDINGS. 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS FURNITURE, 





THOMAS FOX & Co. will forward, post free on application, their Pamphlet on 
DECORATION, containing suggestions for Decorating Rooms, in aA VARIETY 
or StyLtes AND CoLouRINGs, wiTH PRIcEs. 
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THE MOST EFFICACIOUS TONIC, 


Tasteless, and 
neither stains nor 
injures the teeth. 


FER 
BRAVAIS 


Sold by all Chemists, in 
bottles in portable cases, with 
Drop Measure complete. Price 





Pure Iron anp OxYcen, 
Wirnovt Aci. 


Invaluable in all cases of 
General Weakness or Debility, 
and is taken with the greatest 
facility on a small piece of 


| sugar or bread, or in a glass 











Nor a Parent Menictye. 3s, and 4s. 6d. per bottle, | of wine before meals, 


HEAL & SON, 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 
A Catalogue of 800 Designs and Price List of Bedding free by post. 
195 TO 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 

















All Intermediate 
—. ven fe the 
aser!!! 











and ~ ay PL ALN and FANCY COTTON MATERIALS, 
surpass anv previous Lb on 


To SAVE! ¢ FOR LADIES’ DRESS MATERIALS, 15 *22% 
Patterns of the most wonderful assortment 
offered to the Public, aehonsia n r Saat a Combina- C 0 M > N 
All the leading Dress Journals are unanimous in their 4 Y, 
YR SY Oris, PRINTED SATTEENS, 
THE CENTURY TWEEDS, 'SERGES, and CLOTHS, 
Ary Leneth Cut at Mill Prices. All Parcels over £1 Carriage Paid, 
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Jack’s Courtship. 


aA SAILOR’S YARN OF LOVE AND SHIPWRECK. 


By W. CuarK RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


MR. MORECOMBE IS VERY ILL. 


HE moment Florence was gone Daniel came up tome. I 
should have been glad of a spell of solitude, if merely to 
enjoy the luxury of thinking over this meeting and conversation 
with my darling girl, and the noble hope that had come to me; 
but my friend was not to be put off. 

‘You have had a longish bout of it, Jack,’ said he. ‘ How 
have you enjoyed yourself? By thunder, she has a proper face 
and figure! Does she use her heels or her toes when she walks? 
Never saw such a floating movement in a woman on a rolling 
deck. Will not she be a fine dancer now, eh? How have you 
got on?’ 

_ ‘Pretty much as you did when you were courting, Daniel. 
I’m greatly obliged to you for your friendly offices.’ 

‘ Not at all. Glad to have been able to steer you; but you’re on 
your own hook now, my lad; well out of my pilotage district, 
and must shift for yourself. But that I think you know how to 
do. How does she relish you under that confounded name of 
yours, which I never can remember?’ 

I made him some kind of answer, and changed the subject by 
asking where the tug was to drop us. ‘ Abreast of the Foreland,’ 
he replied. ‘ Yonder’s Margate,’ and he pointed to the lund, 
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which owing to the haziness loomed faintly in the distance, as 
though it were leagues away. 

The wind had freshened, and was blowing a steady breeze with 
weight enough in it to give a heel to the ship, though she was 
under fore and aft canvas only. The swell came along from the 
north and east with a regular Channel roll, and a bit of a sea on 
top that hissed sharply in small green surges, and made an eager 
glancing under the sun that sailed fast among the squadrons of 
windy clouds which swarmed along the pale autumn blue. The 
swell was nearly ahead, and the ship pitched slowly as she went, 
smothering a broad space of water around her with a surface of 
blowing and winking and shining foam at every crushing and 
shearing blow of the powerful bows and cutwater; and the tug 
ahead sometimes rolled sponsons under as she dragged at us, 
now and again hoisting one or the other of her wheels almost 
bodily out of water into the air, where you could see it spin 
round like a circle of bright steel sparkling wet in the sun, and 
dipping her head in the smother she raised until the sea-line 
beyond stood as high as the bridge, and then slackening the great 
hawser into a bight as her stern swooped into the snow under her 
counter and gave us a clear view of her deck. Some of the 
steerage passengers overhung our forecastle rail or main deck 
bulwarks, very sick. The chief officer was forward standing by 
for the tug to let go, and the crew lounged about waiting for the 
order to make sail. It was a moment full of interest and excite- 
ment. The little steamer ahead was the final link that connected 
us with home, and she would be dropping us very soon, like the 
withdrawal of the hand that gives you the last shake. There 
was a fleet of smacks ratching to the eastwards on our port bow, 
jumping the green hollows heavily and crowding a space of the 
cloudy sky and the jagged olive-green of the hazy horizon with 
their chocolate-coloured sails; a few gulls hung in our wake peer- 
ing with arched necks into the boiling eddies and balancing 
themselves like shapes of marble against the streaming wind, 
now and again uttering hoarse cries as they stooped to the foam 
which flew scattering from the rolling coils of the waves like 
feathers from their own beautiful breasts; right ahead of us was 
a small galley-punt flashing through the seas under her fragment 
of reefed canvas, with a couple of men in yellow oilskins sitting to 
windward and a fellow crouching aft ; the wind was keen and damp 
with spray as it blew in moans over the bulwarks and rushed with 
a shriek through the rigging into the staysails, and there was a 
hard look in the sky to the southward and eastward, away past 
the tiny red dancing blotch of the North Sands Head lightship, 
which made me suspect that a teaser lay lurking there in readiness 
for us presently. 

We were heading to pass the Goodwins to the eastward, 
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which would keep the land a shadow wherever it was. About 
three quarters of an hour after Florence had left the deck the 
tug dropped us. Lunch was on the table ; I had slipped below to 
get something to eat, and I would have stopped there had Florence 
been visible, but not seeing her, and preferring the busy cheerful 
scene on deck to Captain Jackson’s views on the decadence of the 
Royal Navy and Mrs, O’Brien’s loud abuse of her native country, 
I was soon on the poop again, watching the tug pitching and fling- 
ing the green water in shining showers of emeralds over her for- 
ward deck as she swept in a long curve away from us, a fellow on 
the bridge waving his hat, and the thick smoke of the funnel blowing 
like flying scud straight into the land. Hands were aloft on our 
ship, canvas was rattling its folds, chain sheets were grinding and 
tearing upon the sheaves, and the crew were springing about in all 
directions, raising those hoarse peculiar cries which are to my ears 
as much a portion of ocean sounds as the seething of foam or the 
singing of the wind. 

I remained on deck, constantly hoping that Florence would 
arrive. Though her aunt was apparently prostrate there was 
evidently no fear of sea-sickness attacking my sweetheart, for 
whilst we had walked and talked I took notice that she seemed 
te feel the ship under her as a horsewoman would a frolicsome 
mare, and to enjoy the vessel’s jumping as though the dance were 
a hurdle-race. I stumped about, sniffing up the keen salt wind 
and tasting the spray on my lips and relishing the sweetness of 
it, my thoughts full of my darling, though some little attention 
I could give to the ship and the foaming and rushing sea through 
which the Strathmore was squeezing and rolling. Such were the 
fancies my talk with Florence had put into my head, that it 
seemed to me, if her father had wanted to play into my hands, he 
could not have done better than send his daughter to Australia 
along with Morecombe. Particularly had I noticed the resentment 
in her when she spoke of her aunt. The more she thought over 
the ruse, the more pained and disgusted was she bound to feel. 
It was not for her health, for her amusement, that her father had 
sent her away; no, but that Morecombe and she might be locked 
up in a place where no Jack Seymour could intrude upon her to 
whine out his love. Mr. Hawke’s young friend would have her all 
to himself; and, backed by Aunt Damaris, would end in getting 
her to accept him ; that was the idea, and to obtain that man as a 
son-in-law, merely because some of these days he would be making 
his wife her ladyship, Mr. Hawke was willing to send his child to 
Australia, lose her companionship for he would scarcely know how 
long, subject her to the dangers of the sea and inflict upon her the 
attentions of the creature she had already refused! Would not 
such considerations vex and disgust my high-spirited girl more 
and more as she looked into and understood them? It was all 
new to her yet; only yesterday had she discovered the meaning 
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of the voyage ; but already had it done a deal of work in her- 
feelings, as [ could tell; and, faith, I should not have been much 
of a lover if I did not quietly rejoice over the possibility of her 
rebelling against her father’s wishes in a manner sweeter to my- 
self and more emphatic to him than was signified in the mere 
refusal of Mr. Morecombe’s empty heart and itching palm. 

We had left the North Sands Head lightvessel dancing fast 
and furious a long way astern, and the deep ship, pressed down 
pretty nearly to her covering-board by the weight of her whole 
topsails into which the wind was rushing with a shout as though 
it must presently burst through the strained, distended spaces, was 
heavily breaking her way through the quick fierce head sea of the 
Channel, her forecastle dark and wet, her running gear blowing 
out in semicircles, the foretack groaning like a wounded giant 
with every weather roll of the hull, the crew in oilskins, the 
older salts among them casting their eyes to windward at the 
stormy look of the driving sky that way, and then aloft in evident 
readiness for an order to reef down ; and the decks forward wholly 
cleared of the passengers by the flying wet. It was a winter- 
piece, for the wind was as raw as if frost were in it, the sea was 
a hard dark green out on the horizon, the clouds as they 
flew out of the south and east and swept like smoke over our mast- 
heads seemed to be full of snow, with their slate-coloured bellies 
fining into a whitish grey at the skirts, and though the distance 
was thick, yet there was the sharpness of outline you see in things 
on a clear frosty January morning in all objects this side the haze, 
such as the buoy that slided past us, rising and falling amid a 
showering of spray and leaning with the tide, in the white water 
that flashed and quivered upon the submerged Goodwins, in the two 
or three black-hulled smacks which were heading for the North Sea 
burying their bowsprits with every chopping fall, and in the paddle- 
steamer that was passing us on our port quarter, her sides shining 
like oil as she lifted away from us, with her red wheel twinkling 
over the foam in which the next roll would bury it. 

I was about to go below to be out of the wind for a spell, when 
the order to clew up the maintopgallant sail was given; anda 
minute afterwards another order was delivered, the chief mate 
echoed it, and the boatswain’s pipe took it up with a long piercing 
silvery whistling, instantly followed by his hurricane roar of ‘ All 
hands reef topsails!’ I lingered to watch an old familiar scene. 
The topgallant halliards were let go, the sail clewed up, and the 
rigging jumped to the sprawling of the fellows who slapped the 
ratlines as they mounted the shrouds and swarmed over the top 
like revolving porpoises. Down came the three topsail yards with 
a tearing sound of whirling sheaves and rattling of chains, and 
then followed a thumping and thundering of canvas as the reef- 
tackles were manned, whilst the seamen heartily chorused, and the 
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ship, with her way slackened and the pressure aloft nearly gone, 
bowed and curtsied with almost erect spars upon the head sea that 

ured in sharp concussions against her weather bow. When I saw 
the third mate jump aloft for the weather mizzen topsail earring, 
followed by the brass-bounders and the ordinary seamen, my fingers 
languished for the feel of a ratline and a reefpoint ; but it did not 
answer my purpose to let the cuddy passengers, a few of whom had 
come on deck on hearing the noise, see me on the topsail yard, and 
guess from the spectacle that I knew the difference betwixt a 
backstay and a brass rail; so I kept where I was. 

Reefing topsails is a lively thing to watch, boys, as you know, 
when there are hands enough for all three sails at once, and the 
men are nimble; for at such a time there will be plenty of wind— 
unless you’re providing against a low glass in what Jack Spaniard 
calls a furious calm—and the screeching of it as it sweeps off the 
combing ridges with a slanting bound right up along the canvas, 
making it boom like a thousand drummer-boys at work up there, 
is the sort of accompaniment that is wanted to make music of the 
deep-sea notes of the men lighting over to windward and hauling 
out to leeward ; the surges run along the bends with a wild wash- 
ing noise: the wheel leaps in the hands of the man grasping the 
spokes as the sea smites the rudder and swings up full and gurgling 
under the counter; and there is a kind of strangeness in the 
recovery of the ship from the slope she has been rushing along with, 
and in the tumbling, rolling, straining, creaking pause as if some- 
thing was wrong. Well, I stopped until the men were off the 
yards, and had mastheaded them with a rattling chantey at each 
halliard, and then taking notice as the ship leaned down again 
under her single-reefed canvas and snapped and worried the seas 
as she gained way, how a number of windbound craft in the Downs 
over our lee bow were shaping themselves out of the haze in rock- 
ing outlines, and how the coast there, which should be as white as 
milk in the sunshine, hung like a smoky louring of vapour betwixt 
heaven and water, I walked to the companion and trotted down 
the steps, feeling all the enjoyment of a special privilege now that 
my darling and I had been properly introduced, and we could meet 
without risk of a betraying exclamation or an equally traitor-like 
blush, such as Daniel had described. 

On entering my cabin I found a man seated on a box close to 
Morecombe, who lay in his bunk moaning in the most dismal 
manner. The stranger stood up as I shut the door, and suspecting 
from his appearance that he was the ship’s surgeon, whom I had 
not before seen, no doubt from the circumstance of his cabin and 
apothecary’s shop being in the steerage under the cuddy, I asked 
him straight if he was the doctor, and he answered ‘ Yes: I have 
been called to this gentleman by the steward. He is certainly 
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very bad, I don’t like his symptomsat all. Indeed I don’t believe 
he ought to continue the voyage.’ 

I peered into the bunk, and my eyes getting used to the gloom, 
for; you see, the sky was made up of whirling vapour, and the 
scuttle which the lee heel of the ship pointed at the sea let in but 
very little of what light there was, I made ‘out Mr. Morecombe 
lying like a corpse, his eyes closed, his face of the colour of a 
turnip, with gouts of sweat all over it, and a kind of saliva drain- 
ing from the lips, whilst the posture of his arms and half-closed 
hands indicated an exhaustive degree of prostration. I did not 
need the surgeon, whose name was Griffith—a young red-headed 
chap fresh from the hospitals, I suppose, and who had shipped like 
most sea-doctors do, to get experience by experimenting on poor 
Jack—I did not want him, I say, to tell me that Morecombe was in 
a very bad way. I really could not help pitying the fellow, as he 
lay with moaning noises breaking from his mouth and looking like 
a dying man, and, said I, forgetting that we should have to land the 
pilot, ‘If you think he should not pursue the voyage, what’s to 
be done? We're bound right away out; there’s to be no more 
stopping, I think.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied the medico, ‘he can’t go on like this. He must 
be got ashore somehow, if he don’t show signs of recovery. You 
should have been here twenty minutes since. Sick! I never saw 
more furious and dreadful retching,’ lowering his voice: ‘ the veins 
on his head stood out like that,’ says he, holding up his finger, 
‘and I expected every minute to see the blood come up out of him 
like a fountain.’ 

‘He seemed all right this morning in the river,’ said I. 

‘The water was smooth—but this is cruel—it is killing me-!’ 
groaned the sufferer, to my surprise; for by the looks of him I 
should have thought that if he was not past hearing he was certainly 
past speaking. 

‘Don’t you think your nausea will subside?’ said I. * Most 
people are ill at the first start, you know, but they recover when 
they feel the long deep sea-heave of blue water under them.’ 

He made no answer to this, for a reason that was only too 
fully explained by a sudden explosion that I thought would have 
torn him in halves. I dropped on one knee and supported him, 
whilst the doctor assisted him in other ways; his throes and con- 
vulsions were truly formidable, indeed I had never seen anything 
of the kind to approach his, and when I let him sink back I 
thought he had fainted ; he scarcely seemed to breathe, and his face 
presented a most ghastly appearance from the puffy discolouration 
under the eyes caused by his violent straining. 

‘I can’t let this go on,’ said the doctor: ‘ he must be set ashore 
somehow or other. I'll not be responsible for his life if we carry 
him much farther.’ 
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‘Well, sir,’ said I, ‘ suppose you go and speak to the captain, 
and ask him to come and look for himself. I'll keep watch here.’ 

He assented and left the cabin. 

‘ Do you feel a little easier ?’ Iasked the poor moaning creature, 
fancying that the last burst-up might have relieved him. 

He replied in the faintest imaginable voice, ‘ No, I am vewy ill 
—I am dying—the captain must land me.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘you told me you had done some yachting in 
your time. Won’t you give yourself achance? This is bound to 
pass if you'll hold on.’ 

‘I’ve done vewy little yachting—always in smooth water— 
never weally liked it,’ he gasped out: ‘this is killing—I shall 
never wecover—the captain must land me.’ 

The doctor and he knew more about it, of course, than I did, 
for at that time I never reckoned sea-sickness a dangerous thing 
to some folks; perhaps because, never suffering from it, I had no 
sympathy with people affected by it. But since then I have heard 
of people dying of it, and only the other day read of a steamer that 
called at a port some miles out of her course to land a woman who 
was so ill from the effects of nausea, that she expired as she was 
being conveyed ashore. Yet, though I could not guess that there 
was any uncommon danger in Morecombe’s sickness, it was easy to 
see that the man was suffering horribly, and if there was no chance 
of his recovering shortly, he must be got out of the ship; for even 
the length of the Channel from the Downs to the Scillies would be 
leagues too much of a voyage for a stomach that promised to kill its 
owner by rupturing a bloodvessel or two if its agony was not ended ; 
I say I could see that; and small as would be the notice I should 
have taken on my own account of the staggering rolling deck, yet 
the sight of Morecombe made me clearly understand what the rude 
and giddy motion must seem to him, with its accompaniments of 
creaking and straining timbers, the washing and thundering of 
water alongside and the deep hollow gurgle of the seas as they 
swelled up over the scuttle and veiled the immensely thick glass 
of it with the glimmering green darkness of their folds. 

Presently the doctor returned with my friend Daniel, who 
stood awhile trying to catch sight of Morecombe, who lay in the 
dusk of the bunk, and then making out how fearfully ill he looked, 
he said with a deal of pity and good feeling in his voice, ‘I am 
sorry to find you so bad, sir. If you feel unable to continue the 
voyage, there need be no difficulty in setting you ashore—per- 
haps not yet a bit,’ said he, with a cock of his eye at the scuttle, 
‘for there'll be too much wind and sea to enable us to do any- 
thing in that way this side of to-morrow, I fear; but if you can 
manage to hold on until we fetch the Isle of Wight, the pilot’ll be 
leaving us there, and you can go with him.’ 

‘I’m fwightfully bad,’ answered Morecombe, in so faint and 
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choking a voice that the skipper had to put his ear to his mouth 
to hear him above the grinding and complaining noises in the 
cabin. Here the doctor spoke to Thompson, talking in a low tone 
that Morecombe might not hear him, so that I did not catch what 
was said; but there was great gravity in the medico’s face, and by 
the glances Thompson directed at the sufferer, I could judge he 
was a good deal concerned by what he was hearing. Well, you 
know, sea-sickness is a thing for which no cure has been dis- 
covered yet: the doctor could do nothing, and it was plain that 
the only remedy for Morecombe was to put him on solid ground ; 
and looking at him and thinking of Florence, I began to consider 
that nothing better could happen for us all than that he should 
leave the ship. Whether something to that effect was in Daniel’s 
mind, I can’t say; but I fancied there was a kind of wink in the 
droop of the eye he turned on me as he slewed round on his heel 
to leave the cabin, saying to the doctor as he went that he was 
afraid there was no chance of landing Mr. Morecombe before next 
day, but he’d speak to the pilot to see what could be done. It 
went against my grain to leave the poor chap alone, so I told the 
doctor I would stop with him until dinner-time; and this I did, 
putting a wet towel to his forehead to keep the swooning feeling 
down, and supporting him when the deadly fit of retching seized 
him; but the job was one, let me tell you, I had not much relish 
for, as some of the attacks were so bad that I was thoroughly 
frightened by them, and expected when I let his head sink on 
the pillow to find him lifeless. 

How on earth he could have come to sea with such a stomach as 
his I could not imagine. He must have travelled in his time, 
been upon the water if only for a short run, such as from Dover 
to Calais, or Holyhead to Kingstown; and would therefore know 
what sort of seafaring qualities he possessed. He was too ill to 
answer questions, was unable to speak indeed, and so I could only 
go on ministering to him and puzzling my head. And what a 
thing was this to come about! Here were we rivals for the 
same girl, capable on dry land of shooting at each other for 
her—following her to the other side of the globe: here were we, 
I say, in one cabin, one of us in the most horrible condition of 
sea-sickness, and the other nursing him! Just dwell upon this 
if you’re fond of the unexpected. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


DOWN CHANNEL, 


MEANWHILE, as I kept watch by Mr. Morecombe’s side, doing 
what I could to soothe his sufferings, I heard the sound of 
running rigging thrown down on deck, the voices of sailors 
singing out at the ropes, and the muffled flapping of canvas. 
More reefs were being taken in, and the increasing violence of 
the wind was to be felt in the weight of the seas that lifted the 
vessel. We were booked for a regular Channel dusting: a black 
night was drawing up, and I pretty well knew that there would 
be too much anxiety felt on deck by pilot, skipper, and mates to 
allow room for thoughts of Mr. Morecombe. The first dinner- 
bell rang at half-past five; it was then quite dark, the cuddy 
lamps alight, the glass of the scuttle in my cabin like ebony, and 
the wind roaring in thunder outside. I stepped out and found 
the doctor talking to Captain Jackson in the cuddy. 

‘Well, Mr. Egerton,’ said he (I suppose he had read this 
name on my box), ‘ how’s your sick friend ?’ 

‘Much too bad to be left alone, that’s my opinion,’ said I. 
‘Go and look at him, doctor, will you? And if you think 
proper, get one of the stewards to tend him, for he’ll expire if 
he’s not lifted in some of his fits.’ And there being ten minutes 
to spare before the second bell announced that dinner was served, 
I trotted up the companion-ladder to have a look around. 

The wind seemed to be coming with the hardness of a gale 
as I put my head into it clear of the companion. The evening 
had come down in a shadow as black as a storm, and the darkness 
was made the thicker for the clouds of spray which were swept off 
the breaking crests of the sea and whirled like wreaths of mist 
through the rigging. The ship was under double-reefed topsails and 
reefed foresail. The wind was abeam, and under this small canvas 
the ship was pressing forwards, rolling most uneasily over the 
ugly, quick, short surges. There was not a star to be seen, not a 
ship’s lantern nor shore-light. The water was as black as ink among 
the froth ; there was never a gleam in it that I could see. A 
bright look-out would be needed on such a night as this in those 
narrow waters; and in the haze of light that came up through 
the glass of the foremost skylight, I could see the figures of the 
pilot and the mate walking athwartships to and fro, pausing to 
windward to take a squint at the sea on that side, and then to 
leeward for a look at the ponderous shadow that lay on the water 
betwixt the main and fore shrouds. Forward the ship was in 
darkness ; for the side lights were invisible aft, and no sheen was 
in the air from them ; you could just make out the bands of top- 
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sails glimmering like the pinions of monstrous birds as they 
swayed overhead ; but nothing above them was to be seen, so that 
the screaming and wailing that came down out of the hidden 
rigging was a kind of wonder. Every now and again a rush of 
damp swept up in a burst of wind, but the showers dried as fast 
as they fell, and the deck of the poop was a stretch of grey from 
the break of it to the wheel, where a yellow haze overhung the 
binnacle, and gave an outline to the figure that was grinding at 
the spokes behind it. 

Well, we were holding our course and swarming down Channel 
at about seven knots, as I might guess by fixing my eye on any 
leaping surface of white to leeward and watching it slide away on 
the quarter. There was satisfaction in this, and so long as the 
wind enabled us to keep our jibboom pointed towards the Atlantic 
—why, it might blow half a gale for all I cared ; so I went below, 
and in a minute or two the second dinner-bell rang, and those of 
the cuddy passengers who were not sea-sick came out of their 
cabins and seated themselves. Amongst them was Florence, and 
she was alone. I went round the table to her, and she pretended 
not to see me coming; but I knew better. There must be some 
kind of reflection of me in her shining beautiful eyes, or what did 
the little smile mean ? 

You will remember that I described the tables as forming 
this shape, T, the top cross running athwart. Well, in the centre 
of this thwartship table was the captain’s place, and when he 
looked forward he commanded the length of the fore and aft table. 
There were two seats on either hand of him. He was waiting 
for the passengers to take their places, when I went up to 
Florence and asked her which was her seat. 

‘Here,’ answered Daniel for her, giving me a knowing grin; 
‘Miss Hawke sits next to me—her aunt on my right. I like to 
divide the ladies. You had better secure that corner, Mr.— 
Edgboro’, is it ?’ said he, pointing to the seat on Florence’s left ; 
and these being the skipper’s orders, you see, I sat down, Florence 
being *twixt Daniel and me. There were five besides ourselves. 
Everybody was sick, it seemed, but Captain Jackson and his wife, 
Mrs. O’Brien, Mr. Thompson Tucker, and Mr. Joyce. The cuddy 
fare was very good in those days—excellent soup, poultry, joints, 
decent wines, dried fruits, and such things; and dinner was not 
only a long business, but it gave one plenty to do. I see the 
picture at this moment of that dinner-table on this first black 
Channel night I am telling you about; the white table-cloth all 
agleam with glass and plate, the burnished swinging trays 
tossing convulsively in the bright light of the large pendulous 
lamps, ripples of radiance running about the polished bulkheads 
as the heaving of the ship brought the rays to bear on different 
points, the passengers eating with very little avidity, pausing 
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often whilst in the act of lifting a spoon or fork to their mouths 
when the ship gave an extra heavy lurch, and frequently directing 
their eyes at the skylight, the panes of which resembled squares 
of ebony against the blackness, and reflecting the shining table 
under them like looking-glasses. Thompson, with his jolly red 
face, sat eating and enjoying his dinner, and answering questions 
about the weather and such things, and the stewards trotted with 
solicitude past the people. But these matters received but 
little attention from me. My darling was close alongside; I had 
her all to myself, and I talked to her and nobody else, though I 
took great pains so to manage my face that the passengers should 
not guess too much of what was passing in me. 

Aunt Damaris, she said, was not actually ill but felt queer, 
and was in bed and not likely to get up for a day or two, as it 
took her about that time to conquer her nausea. 

‘Have you heard,’ said I, ‘how fearfully ill Mr. Morecombe 
is?’ 

‘No, I have not heard about him, nor am I interested,’ she 
replied, with a curl of her red underlip. 

When, however, I told her how dangerously sick he was, and 
what the doctor had said about him, and how there was a risk of 
his rupturing a blood-vessel and dying in one of his attacks, she 
looked up at me with amazement. ‘ What will he do?’ she asked. 
‘ Will he continue the voyage ?’ 

‘I think not,’ I answered. ‘ He has begged to be put ashore; 
but that was not to be done in the face of such weather as this 
and with a black night drawing up. If he lives until we fetch 
the Isle of Wight, he will probably land with the pilot.’ 

She fancied I was joking by saying ‘if he lives,’ but Thompson 
overhearing us, assured her that I was speaking the truth, and to 
confirm my words called out to the doctor, who was at the bottom 
of the table, ‘ What’s the latest report of Mr. Morecombe ? ’ 

‘He’s as bad as bad as can be, Captain. I looked in before 
dinner, and don’t think he could be worse. You'll have to put 
him ashore, sir. If he’s carried out to sea it'll be odds if he 
don’t answer for it with his life.’ 

Here the passengers took the subject up, and all sorts of 
questions and exclamations were let fly. 

‘You see how it is,’ I said to Florence; ‘were he not so 
cruelly ill I should say he was being well paid out for following 
you. But his pursuit is not a long one. He is sure to go 
ashore with the pilot.’ 

She was very grave and thoughtful, and said,‘ What an un- 
expected termination! What will Aunt Damaris say ?’ 

‘I hope you'll let her find out for herself that he’s gone,’ 
said I. 

‘I certainly shall,’ she exclaimed. ‘His coming was no busi- 
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ness of mine, and neither is his going. It is perfectly indifferent 
to me whether he stays or leaves.’ 

Well, we had much to say about the man and his dreadful 
sea-sickness, and the subject furnished me with more than one 
opportunity for quietly dropping a hand-lead into her heart, and 
finding out what depth of water there was for me there, and what 
sort of ground the ‘arming’ showed. And I was so greatly 
encouraged by my discoveries that, growing more courageous as 
the dinner progressed and my spirits mounting to the music 
of her voice’s gentleness, ay, and tenderness, boys—a melody 
distinguishable above the muffled roaring without and the strain- 
- ing and creaking within—I asked her to tell me if she would like 
me to go away from the ship with sea-sick Mr. Morecombe. She 
peeped at me under her eyelashes, and said, ‘If you thought I 
would like you to go, you would not stop?’ 

‘You'd have a good right to distrust my love if I refused to 
do anything you desired,’ said I. 

‘ Well,’ said she, ‘ since you are here I don’t want you to go.’ 

I found her hand under the table and took it. She let me 
hold it a moment, with a trifle of pink in her cheeks, and then 
drew it away in a manner to signify, ‘I don’t object; but you 
must not make love to me too fast.’ But this small stroke of 
eloquence was of no use. The feel of her soft little hand, crisp 
with the ring or two she wore, was too much for me; I was but a 
young man, I loved her so truly that never was a girl more loved 
by her sweetheart ; and so whilst Captain Jackson talked at the 
top of his voice with the chief mate, who had come below to 
dinner, and Mrs. O’Brien was blathering about the pedigree of 
the O’Briens and the O’Shandrydans to Mrs. Joyce, and Daniel 
and Mr. Thompson Tucker and Mrs. Jackson and the doctor 
rattled away in brisk conversation, I poured into Florence’s ears 
the hundred feelings and hopes which the touch of her hand had 
cast adrift from my heart; I told her of the misery caused me by 
her removal to Scotland, the fears which haunted me that her 
father would carry her away somewhere out of my reach, the 
despair that had waylaid me when I heard that she was going to 
Australia, and that had determined me as my only chance to sail 
in the same ship with her and to risk her anger for daring to love 
her too well to suffer the ocean to separate her from me. If she 
thought me presumptuous for talking in this fashion she did not 
say so nor look so; indeed, my lads, the idea she gave me by her 
manner of listening was that she would rather have had me 
talkative than shy. Now and again she would take a side-long 
peep at me, and when I told her how utterly I had been crushed 
by her letter to Sophie in which she said that she was going to 
Australia, until the idea of joining her in the voyage pieced my 
heart together again, she said,‘1 knew that would grieve you 
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terribly,’ letting the words slip out and then averting her face 
with a little blush as their significance struck her. But, you see, 
this was not the first time we had met—not the first time she had 
discovered I loved her; there was the memory of many words, of 
many thoughts between us, and her locket was on my heart, and 
she was being sent away partly because of my love for her, and I 
was proving my love by being with her and following her unto the 
very ends of the world; could our eyes meet without a world of 
meaning springing from the encounter of our glances? If her 
love for me was not yet full-grown, it was born—it had an exist- 
ence, it was coming forward. And though a few hours before, 
when I lay hiding away from her, I could not have dared to 
believe that she had any other feeling for me than a simple kind- 
ness, I had not sat half an hour by her side at that dinner-table 
without feeling as sure as that her eyes were beautiful, her smile 
the most winning in life, her voice a melody sweetly played in 
tune, that many more days would not pass without her finding 
the young sailor by her side sovereign of her heart, as she was 
already the delight and glory of his life. 

These thoughts ran through my talk with her like the central 
line of hemp over which the strands of a rope are laid, and made 
me so joyous that I would sometimes fancy she peeped at me for 
the pride which the happiness in my face gave her as the cause 
of it. When we quitted poor Morecombe asa topic we were not in a 
hurry to returnto him. Indeed it was plain to me that her former 
indifference to the man had developed into real disgust through 
his chasing her on to the water where she could not escape his 
attentions ; and any reference to him humiliated her, as you might 
suppose of a high-spirited girl who would be ashamed that I or any- 
body else should know that her father and aunt had lent themselves 
to a cheap poor conspiracy to entangle her with a creature mean 
enough to play the unmanly part allotted him. 

Thompson and the chief mate left the table to go on deck, and 
presently the pilot made his appearance in a shaggy coat glittering 
with moisture and a red nose at the end of which sparkled a large 
drop of salt water hanging there like a jewel. Captain Jackson 
tackled him on the subject of the weather. Mr. Thompson Tucker 
and Mr. Joyce withdrew to their cabins, but Mrs. O’Brien and Mrs, 
Jackson kept their seats and so did Florence, who seemed perfectly 
happy at myside and in no hurry to see if she could be of any use 
to her aunt. I congratulated her upon her fine sailorly qualities, 
which were not a little remarkable, let me tell you, in her as well 
as in the other ladies who had mustered at the dinner table ; for 
the Strathmore was pitching and lurching in the abominable 
fashion that is only possible to a big ship in the Channel seas where 
the confined surges run fast with a short savage play as unlike to 
the rhythmical long-drawn heave of ocean billows with the wide 
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gleaming valley between, into which a vessel swings with a 
cradle-like floating plunge, as the motions of an unballasted kite 
are to the stately sweeping of a balloon upon the waves of the wind. 

‘ Have you decided yet upon returning to your real name?’ she 
asked. 

‘I will do whatever you wish,’ I answered ; ‘ but will it be wise 
to let your aunt know who I am ?’ 

‘ What could she do if she should know ?’ she asked, with a 
gleam of mutiny in her eyes. 

‘She may make a fuss,’ said I, ‘and surely there has been too 
much fuss already.’ 

‘If I may not call you Seymour I cannot call you Mr. Egerton,’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘You can speak of me to her as Mr. Egerton,’ I replied, ‘and 
think of me as Jack, can’t you, darling ?’ 

‘Oh, don’t call me darling,’ she said, ‘it is notright. I don’t 
mind Florence now and then, but darling is—is almost wicked.’ 

‘If it is not wicked to think of you as darling, it cannot be 
wicked to call you so,’ said I. 

‘Do you prefer,’ said she, not looking so very shocked after all, 
‘to keep the name you have taken ?’ 

‘Yes, I do; it would set the passengers talking if they found 
I had shipped under an assumed name. And what need is there 
that your aunt should know who I am till after a bit ?’ 

Well, presently she consented, manifestly against her will; 
but she would see the force of my objection respecting the 
passengers, and then again she was too angry with her aunt for 
the snare she had laid for her to mind what she would think if 
my identity came to be revealed, whilst on the other hand 
any uncomfortable opinions the other passengers could form of me 
were sure to embarrass her, foreseeing as she must have done that 
my love for her would soon be noticed by them. This little 
matter being settled to my satisfaction we got talking about my 
relations at Bristol, and then she told me how unhappy she had 
been made by her papa’s wish that she should marry Mr. More- 
combe, and hinted at some painful quarrels that had occurred at 
Dunkeld, which she said had made her glad to accept her aunt’s 
offer to return with her to Sydney. 

‘Both Aunt Damaris and papa said my health would be im- 
proved by a sea voyage, and that was the ostensible motive for the 
journey,’ said she ; ‘ and I pretended to believe that that was the 
only reason, though,’ added she, with a lovely tinge of red in 
her cheeks and looking down as she spoke, ‘I never doubted 
that you were the cause. But to think,’ she exclaimed, warming 
up and fixing her eyes on me, ‘ that the voyage was planned wholly 
and simply to bring Mr. Morecombe and me together! Oh, I 
cannot bear to think of it, indeed I cannot! How could papa be 
induced to take sucha step?’ 
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‘Don’t let that thought trouble you, my darling,’ I exclaimed, 
overjoyed by her candour, and groping for her hand which she let 
me retain : ‘if you only loved me one little bit as much as I adore 
you, Florence, you would not find anything to be angry with in a 
scheme that has ended in making me the very happiest man in 
the whole wide world.’ 

Well, I dare say you’re wondering how the dickens we could be 
talking in this fashion without the people who were sitting at the 
midship table hearing us. But there was not an ear in that cuddy 
that could have caught a syllable of our speech unless it had 
been brought as close to us as we were together, so full of noise 
was the hollow interior with the roaring of the wind, the straining 
of bulkheads and creaking of timbers, the half-stifled thunder of 
seas striking the ship and falling forwards in storms of spray 
which sounded like a discharge of musketry heard at a distance, 
and with the gabble which the pilot and Jackson kept up. 

Presently Mrs, O’Brien and Mrs. Jackson withdrew, and Florence 
went to her cabin. I asked the pilot if we were lying our course. 

‘ Why, yes,’ says he. ‘Lyin’ our course? to be sure we are! 
how: else should we be lyin’?’ and he looked at me under his 
thatched brows with a pair of eyes which might have passed for 
glowworms. in a mare’s nest, as if he would say, ‘ Don’t try to come 
it over me with any nautical terms. I’m not to be gammoned.’ 

‘ Well, Mr. Pilot,’ said I, ‘ you see if we were heading south, you 
know, we shouldn’t be lying our course, should we? for I recollect 
learning at school that the Atlantic bears west by magnetic com- 
pass from the English Channel, and we must get into the Bay of 
Biseay before we can double the Cape of Good Hope.’ 

‘ What’s all that got to do with it?’ asked the pilot, who was 
one of those surly sea-dogs I delighted in worrying. ‘ You asked 
if we was lyin’ our course, and I said yes. How else should we be 
lyin’, with the wind three points free and nothin’ to stop us as I 
knows on?’ 

‘You're wrong, sir,’ exclaimed Captain Jackson, ‘in talking 
about doubling the Cape of Good Hope. You don’t double it in 
going to Australia. Doubling means coming down one side of a 
headland, rounding it, and sailing up the other side.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, for your information; it is very interesting,’ 
said I. ‘Nautical terms are exceedingly difficult to understand. 
Mr. Pilot, will you tell me what a scuttle-butt is ?’ 

‘A thing they drowns rats in, ain’t it, sir?’ answered the pilot, 
hoarsely, looking with a grin at Captain Jackson. 

‘ And what part of a ship is the main jibboom in?’ I inquired. 

‘Well,’ says the pilot, ‘in my young day it used to be bolted 
to the first strake under the wales, but custom’s waried since 
then, and I'll allow if ye seek it ye’ll find it mostly atop of the 
long-boat.’ 
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‘There is no main jibboom, sir,’ exclaimed Captain Jackson, 
taking pity on my ignorance. ‘But I'll tell you what there is ; 
there are ships which are allowed to leave port a sight too deep 
in the water, sir, and we're on board one of them at this moment. 
D’ye feel her straining, pilot ? It’s enough to tear out her bottom.’ 

‘Well,’ said the pilot, ‘I didn’t stow the vessel, and whether 
she’s deep or light’s nothin’ to do with me. My business is to 
give her a clear ’rizon, and that I'm doing, though this young 
gentleman here doesn’t seem to believe as that we’re lying our 
course.’ 

‘Oh yes, I do, I replied, ‘now that you tell me we are. 
How dreadfully high the wind is! Do you think if I go on deck 
there is any danger of my being blown into the water?’ 

‘ Ay, werry great danger,’ he replied; ‘if I was you I’d go to 
bed.’ 

‘I’m not very sleepy yet, but when I do go to bed, Mr. Pilot,’ 
said I, ‘I hope if you should steer us on to the rocks or anything 
like that, you will instantly call me, so that I may have a chance 
of saving my life.’ 

He mumbled a blessing on my eyes as I left the table and 
entered my cabin to procure a pipe of tobacco. A small bracket 
lamp swinging against a stanchion shed a faint uncomfortable 
light upon the little interior, in which I spied Mr. Griffith holding 
Morecombe’s wrist in his hand. The unhappy sufferer had been 
undressed and got properly to bed. There was a smell of physic 
about, a sort of chloroform flavour mixed with brandy which made 
the atmosphere anything but pleasant. The clothes suspended 
on pegs against the bulkhead swung wildly, the heeling of the 
ship brought the sea alongside close, and rendered the wash and 
thunder of it a very distinct near sound; and the cabin deck was 
a surface that seemed to slant in half a dozen different directions 
all at once. I asked Mr. Griffith how his patient did, and he 
replied, ‘Bad enough. His prostration is very great. Feel his 
hand.’ I took it, and found it as cold as a piece of iron and slimy 
with moisture like the dew on a dying body. I could not see his 
face, for it was in deep shadow, and partly turned towards the 
ship’s side; if he was awake he did not speak; no sound came 
from him, and I was glad that the constant moaning he had kept 
up when I sat with him had ceased. I was so concerned for him 
that it was a positive comfort to feel that we were making good 
headway and would, if the wind held, be off the Isle of Wight in 
the morning. However, I could be of no use, so I took my pipe 
and stepped out on to the quarter-deck for a smoke, sheltering 
myself by standing under the break of the poop to windward 
against the chief mate’s cabin. 

There was plenty of wind on that black night, and the whistling 
of it in the rigging was as shrill as though congregations of wild 
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fowl were being swept along and screaming as they drove; but 
it seemed to me there was less weight in the pouring blast than 
there had been an hour or two before, though another little creep 
of it to the eastward had put a true wintry touch into the rawness 
of its cold. Small wonder that the decks were deserted. The 
gleam of water came out of the darkness in the lee scuppers and 
every roll to windward brought the inky fluid up the weather deck 
like the run of a tide on a shore, creeping up and down with a 
regular pendulum swing. It was a wild feeling you got when 
you looked at the mainmast standing plain for a height of fifteen 
feet or so in the cuddy light, with lines of gear coming down, and 
belayed to the circle of pins that girdled it, and then found the 
vast spar vanishing at that elevation in the howling blackness as 
though it had been sawn off. The dim space of topsail glimmer- 
ing on high scarcely seemed to belong to the ship. The water 
washed past with a whiteness in the foam of it like the un- 
sparkling surface of frosted silver, and when the ship rolled over 
to leeward on the send of a sea, with a kind of lull up aloft 
where the wind found less to split upon in the slanting fabric, the 
froth looked to roll up to the horizon and the sea standing above 
the topgallant bulwark was like the slope of a hill buried in snow. 
Once when the ship came over to starboard on the side of a surge 
that left her spars erect, I caught sight of a kind of phantom thing, 
a vague pallid shadow a short distance off, and coming and going 
in the darkness just before the main rigging. I got on to the lee 
poop ladder to look, and made the object out to be a three-masted 
schooner that we had overhauled and were slowly dropping astern. 
Upon my word she was the one thing, I somehow felt, that was 
wanted to complete the mystery of the dark scene; for she gave 
you something for your eyes to rest on, though all the while she 
was as vague and illusive as a spectre, with her port light like a 
eye red fitfully showing over the surface of white under her bow, 
then vanishing as a black coil of water rose up between her and us, 
whilst the reefed canvas faded if you watched it steadily as though 
it had dissolved into the whirling ebony that was shrieking over 
her, and you had to look a little away from her to catch a fresh sight 
of the faint wan surfaces. 

Well, having smoked my pipe, I went into the cuddy, where I 
found the chief mate, a man named Thornton, a square-faced burnt- 
up fellow, with a glittering blue eye that tumbled about like a 
monkey’s. I suppose he had found out by the look of us at dinner 
that the skipper and I were old chums, and he asked me to accept 
his apology for his manner last night, ‘for,’ says he, ‘I had not 
seen you before, Mr. Egerton, and I couldn’t quite make out 
your object in standing at the skylight and looking down into the 
cuddy for ten minutes at a time with scarce a move,’ and then 
there rolled over his face a grin which gave me to know that he 
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for one had smelt out something of my business in that ship. 
However, for my part he was welcome to find out all he could; I 
minded nobody but Aunt Damaris, and to tell you the truth I was 
beginning to think that even if she were to discover that I was Jack 
Seymour, nothing very serious could result in the face of the 
lovely malicious gleam that had shot into my sweet one’s eyes 
when she had said at the dinner table, ‘ what can she do if she 
should know ?’ 


CHAPTER XXV., 
I BREAKFAST WITH FLORENCE. 


It was a queer ordering of fate, as any man will allow, that I should 
have had to nurse Morecombe in the English Channel, when in 
Bristol nothing could have pleased me more than the privilege of 
twisting his neck. It was strange enough that he and I should 
have come together in one cabin ; but think of my ministering to 
this sea-sick rival, hoisting up his head when a tremendous fit of 
nausea convulsed him, putting brandy to his lips, chafing his hands, 
and doing my dead best to hearten up the unfortunate creature by 
begging him to remember that in a few hours he would be out of 
the ship, ashore and himself again. I did not undress myself 
that night. The temperature was desperately cold, and I foresaw 
that it would be no joke to tumble out of my bunk unclothed in 
response to the gurglings and chokings and strugglings which from 
time to time went on in the bed under me. You would suppose 
that what Morecombe had gone through would have been enough 
to kill a horse : but some men take a deal of destroying. Bad he 
was 2s bad can be; the doctor had said it ; but never will I believe 
that he could not have got over his sickness had he stuck to the 
ship and given himself time. In spite of his terrible prostration— 
and terrible it was—he could find a voice, now and again, faint 
indeed, but still a voice, to curse the sea in those fashionable oaths 
in the nice conduct of which he was a perfect master—and I'll 
do him the justice to say he never showed himself the least obliged 
to me for the trouble I took to attend to him, but on the contrary 
accepted my services as if I was a steward, and in that ship simply 
to give him brandy when he asked for it and to put my arm under 
his head when he yawed at the coverlet. It was wonderful to me 
that the chap didn’t get drunk : for he had nothing in his stomach 
but brandy, of which he drank very plentifully, I can tell you: 
quite enough to have shifted my ballast. But perhaps he was 
used to strong drinks, or, what was more likely, his condition 
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enabled him to stand up under a press of sail that would have cap- 
sized him under ordinary circumstances. 

It was not my policy, however, to encourage him to continue 
the voyage, as you may suppose. Indeed I lost no opportunity to 
heighten his fears by telling him that the doctor had said he could 
not possibly live to reach the mouth of the Channel unless a change 
for the better in his nausea was immediately visible, and that the 
only chance he had to preserve his life was to go ashore with the 
pilot. I also assured him that this Channel was little more than 
a pond compared to what we must stand by to expect in the Bay 
of Biscay ; ‘ where,’ said I, ‘ the waves roll mountains high, and even 
old sailors are prostrated by the dreadful motion.’ 

‘Yas,’ he murmured, in the faintest, most sea-sick tones you 
could imagine, ‘I have heard of the Bay of Biscay. It is not 
likely I shall twy it. Curse and confound &c. &c. this beastly 
wolling. I thought it would have knocked you up. You were ill 
this morning.’ 

‘It’s the smooth water that affects me, strangely enough,’ said 
I. ‘The moment the ship begins to heave, I recover.’ 

‘Doocid odd,’ he gurgled. ‘ Nevar heard of anything more ex- 
twaordinawy. When will this beastly ship stop? What time to- 
morrow will the pilot leave? Why the dooce must I go on suffer- 
ing all through to-night? Can’t the captain find a harbour some- 
where to dwop anchor in?’ And then he cried out for more brandy, 
and asked me to wipe his face, whilst the bedclothes heaved upon his 
chest in horrid sympathy with the rolling and pitching of the vessel. 

But it was very seldom that he spoke at length as above. 
Sometimes he would lie for an hour perfectly mute and motionless, 
as I would know by peeping at him over the edge of my bunk, and 
then an attack would seize him and he would groan and moan and 
sing out for me with a sort of selfish terrified shriek in his voice 
which never failed to plump me alongside of him ina breath. I 
got very little sleep that night, though he gave me some peace in 
the small hours. I turned out at seven in the morning, having 
slept since four, and had a look at my friend who lay with his eyes 
closed. There was sunshine on the water and the scuttle was 
brilliant with the flash and tremor of it, and light fell in a stream 
from the bull’s-eye in the deck, so I could see him very distinctly. 
I was perfectly staggered by his appearance. His face was hollow 
and dark, and the lids of his closed eyes had a greenish waxy look 
as they seemed to float rather than to lie in the livid cups under 
his brows. I put my head into his bunk to listen, for when I saw 
him I could no more have told you whether he was dead or alive 
without hearing him breathe or seeing him move, than I could 
have cured his nausea. Well, he was breathing all right, and a 
good deal relieved by this, and thankful to heaven for the sunshine 
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that was promise of a fine morning outside, I freshened myself up 
with a wash, making no noise, and went on deck. 

The foul night had blown itself out; a bright blue sky was 
overhead with a dash of woolly cloud here and there sailing down 
it, and the sea was a light luminous green that darkened away up 
at the horizon and stood like a streak of olive-coloured paint against 
the silver azure beyond. The ship was under all plain sail, 
braced sharp up on the starboard tack, but making good way under 
the brisk morning breeze that seemed to come with a flavour of 
land in it. There was just enough sea to keep the noble ship 
curtseying as she drove along full of the sparkling of brasswork 
and glass and the wet glitter of the decks newly washed down, and 
her sails of a star-like whiteness in the glorious morning sunshine. 
Smoke was blowing away from the galley chimney, cocks were 
crowing in the hencoops, there was a coming and going of ’tween- 
deck passengers, and a sound of the crying of children rising up 
from below through the booby hatch. I got on to the poop, drink- 
ing in the pouring of the fresh north wind as a man will who 
comes on deck on a fine morning after eight or nine hours of a 
small cabin, and heartily thankful, for the sake of Morecombe, that 
the weather was bright. 

I said good morning to the pilot, who was standing with one 
hand on the weather main backstay, and he responded with a 
surly nod, singing out to me as I passed on to join Thompson, 
‘Better not look at the compass, sir, or ye’ll be swearing we're 
not lying our course.’ But in spite of his request the first thing 
I did after shaking hands with Thompson was to take a peep into 
the binnacle, and found that we were heading a course that was 
to bring us in sight of the Isle of Wight and make visible there 
the signal we should be hoisting for a boat. Daniel at once in- 
quired after Morecombe, and I gave him a short account of the 
night I had passed with that gentleman. 

‘Upon my word,’ said he, drawing me out of the hearing of the 
helmsman and obliging me to walk the deck with him, ‘this 
adventure of yours should make a yarn to please the girls. 
What goodness! what humanity! Instead of smothering your 
rival, there you have been sitting all night with him, your arm 
round his neck, swabbing his face, and pouring brandy into him. 
Will he go ashore with the pilot, do you think ?’ 

‘I hope so,’ I answered. ‘ He looks deadly ill; I’ve done my 
best to scare him, but he may change his mind if he sees the 
sunshine.’ 

‘You mustn’t let him do that,’ said he, with his face like the 
rising moon ina November fog; ‘ you don’t want him to stop, 
of course ?’ 


‘Not I; I'd be glad to heave him overboard, if I thought he 
could swim ashore.’ 
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‘Then,’ said he, ‘ take care to tell Griffith that the fellow was 
several times in the act of dying last night, and that you only 
recovered him by a miracle. The doctor will believe you. He 
won’t want to have a sick man after Mr. Morecombe’s pattern on 
his hands, and it shouldn’t need much of a hint to make him 
order the youth ashore with the pilot, on the ground that his case 
is beyond him whilst he keeps afloat.’ 

‘I don’t think any strategy will be needed,’ I replied ; ‘ Mr. 
Morecombe is not likely to proceed. Why, in less than twenty-four 
hours he has been reduced to the sickliest object that you ever 
saw in your life.’ 

‘Serve him right,’ said Thompson. ‘ What business has aman 
to thrust himself upon a girl who doesn’t want him? I noticed 
your young lady yesterday morning at breakfast, when Mr. More- 
combe got alongside of her and fell a-squinting at her through his 
eye-glass. Jack, she wouldn’t look at him! What manner of 
creature can this young swell be to put himself in the way of 
being snubbed and spurned in a fashion to make a chap with any 
kind of sensitiveness pitch himself over the side ?’ 

‘He's been punished enough,’ said I, ‘and nothing remains 
but to get him out of the ship. At what hour do you hope to 
land the pilot?’ 

‘Some time this forenoon, I reckon. The old girl walks 
through it, eh, Jack? Watch the water passing—it’s like looking 
out of a railway carriage window ;’ and he pointed over the rail 
where the little surges were pouring towards us in emerald green 
lines which melted into snow as they ran, the yeasty seething 
flashing up dazzling white in the sunshine, with here and there a 
scattering of smoke-like spray upon which the fragment of a 
rainbow would stand an instant. There was no land in sight, 
and the course we were steering showed that we were a trifle to 
the southward of the fair-way track owing to the wind having 
drawn ahead for a couple of hours during the night, and sent us 
ratching that way. Against the thin pearlish blue over the 
horizon, you could catch in places a glimpse of a vessel’s canvas 
with a vague kind of shine in it, like what a first quarter moon has 
when the sun is up; and in the west and south, a shadow of 
smoke lingered in a serpentine posture upon the wind, indicating 
the existence of steamers whose funnels had drawn down behind the 
sea. As I stood leaning over the rail, watching the greenish 
copper of the ship shooting through the coiling white and emerald 
with a sound like the hissing of red-hot iron, and noticing how the 
radiance of the water was reflected in the glossy bends which 
the crests of the surges combed down into the brilliance of a 
mirror, my friend Daniel talked to me of Florence, with a fine 
sentimental twang in his voice, congratulating me on her beauty 
—as if I had had a hand in that—on her evident affection for me, on 
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the pleasing nature of the romantic adventure I had embarked 
on. He told me that though he was not what is vulgarly called 
a lady’s man, he had a tolerably comprehensive knowledge of the sex, 
and flattered himself that on the whole he understood them pretty 
well; and therefore, when he assured me that Miss Florence Hawke 
liked me, I was to allow no more misgivings to trouble me on that 
head, for he was not a person given to talking without knowing 
what he meant. 

‘I'm not cocksure of the law,’ said he, ‘and we’ve unfortu- 
nately got no parson on board; but if you should bring matters 
to a point when we’re on the ocean, I should be perfectly willing 
to read the service over you, if you don’t mind taking your chance 
of the matter being illegal in my hands. I’ve got an idea that 
the skipper can join folks together in holy wedlock, and that a 
splice of that kind is not to be drawn asunder ; but I won’t swear 
to it, for it is a question I’ve never taken the trouble to look into. 
Anyway, you and the lady can talk the thing over, and if you 
and she are agreeable and don’t mind a trifle of risk in such a 
matter, why, then, all you'll have to do, Jack, will be to put a mark 
in the prayer-book where the service lies, so as that I may find 
it without groping, and I’m at your commands.’ 

I thanked him heartily for this fresh instance of his kindness, 
and told him I would not fail to call upon him in that way should 
Miss Hawke express her wish to be married at sea. Soon after 
this we went to breakfast, and I was a bit nervous as I stood in 
the cuddy door watching the passengers assemble at the table, for 
I thought the bright sunshine and the mild curtseying of the ship 
would have put Aunt Damaris on her pins again. But there was 
no sign of her; Florence came forth aione, and immediately I 
walked up the cuddy, saluted her, and took my place alongside her. 
How beautiful she looked ! how clear, and deep, and luminous her 
eyes, as if the spirit of the deep had passed intothem! The 
morning radiance streaming down the skylight sprinkled a light 
like gold-dust over her hair, and I saw Daniel squinting at it out 
of the corners of his eyes, as if he couldn’t understand how that 
kind of sheen came to lie on her head. Well, mates, I could not 
meet her glance now, without feeling and understanding that we 
were sweethearts at last. Hitherto it had been on my side mostly, 
but I had fondled her hand last evening, I had told her more 
than ever I said before, and when I sat down in the seat next hers, 
and spoke to her, and she turned her eyes to mine, I knew as though 
she had spoken it that the night had worked a mighty change in 
her for me, that her heart, which had been no more than a bud when 
the evening gathered, had become a flower for the morning sun to 
shine on. How is it a fellow can tell that a girl loves him when she 
does not speak, when, not to save his soul, could he recall a syllable 
from her to justify his knowledge? This would make a good ques- 
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tion for a debating club ; and if any community of young Pitts and 
Foxes will go to work and deliver their views on the subject, they 
may count on Jack Seymour reading every word of what they say. 
For my part, I am no fist at handling problems of that kind. 
You know sailors can smell ice when they can’t see it, amid a blind- 
ing snowfall that is colder than ice. That’s wonderful, thinks the 
landsman ; but it’strue. And sailors, by squinting to leeward, will 
sometimes see a gale of wind in a sky as blue as an Irish girl’s 
eyes, and barely have time to reef down before it is upon them. 
That is wonderful too, thinks the landsman. But Lord preserve 
us, what are such wonders to your discovery of a girl’s love of 
you by the feel of your instincts? Iwas in the thick of the 
miracle the moment Florence and I came together that morning, 
and the beating of her heart upon mine was as plain to my 
adoration of her as if the darling were in my arms and her lips at 
my ears, telling me all about it. 

However, even if we had been alone, her love was too much 
of a bairn to quit the warmth of her eyes, and there only was it 
to be sought at present. But we were by no means alone; for 
though Aunt Damaris was missing and Morecombe was on his 
back, others of the passengers, who had been sick yesterday, came 
out and took their places this morning—Mr. and Mrs. Marmaduke 
Mortimer, the newly-married couple, who sat so close together 
that the meal was a perfect jostle between them: and Mr. 
Thompson Tucker, a thin, rather blear-eyed young man, who was 
going to seek his fortune in Australia; and Mrs. Grant and her 
daughter ; and the Joyce family, six in all, counting the nurse ; not 
to mention Mrs. O’Brien, and Captain Jackson, R.N., the doctor, and 
Jack Seymour and his sweetheart, and jolly-faced Daniel and the 
chief mate. The only other lady (excepting Aunt Damaris) wanting 
was Mrs. Jackson, about whom her gallant husband shouted out to 
Daniel as follows: ‘ Thank you, Captain, she is not ill, but she is 
uncomfortable. A better sailor never wore petticoats, as you 
might have noticed yesterday. But, sir, there is a sluggishness, a 
heaviness, a topsy-turvy nauseatingness in the movements of an 
overloaded ship, which are enough to capsize the stomach of a 
female figure-head, sir, and Mrs. Jackson has temporarily suc- 
cumbed, not to the motion of the billows, but to the rapacity of 
owners ;’ and he glared around him with a quarter-deck scowl, as 
much as to say ‘I’m in a quarrelsome mood—better not con- 
tradict me, anybody.’ 

Of course, my first question to Florence was after her aunt. 
She was better, my darling answered ; ‘she is breakfasting in her 
cabin, but she talked of coming on deck to-day if the weather 
remains fine.’ 

‘I hope she won’t make her appearance,’ said I, ‘ until 
Morecombe is gone. She may dissuade him.’ 
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‘How is he?’ she asked, smiling as if it would need very 
little to cause her to break into a hearty laugh. I told her that 
he was no better, if he was not worse, described his haggard 
appearance, the wonderful change that had come over him since 
we had left the river, and said there could be no question that 
he would go ashore with the pilot. As I spoke, Mrs. O’Brien 
called out to the doctor to know how the poor ‘ say-sick gintleman 
was, him that manes to go ashore, Mr. Griffit.” The doctor 
answered, ‘I have just seen him. He is very low, ma’am. 
Captain, he says he could not bear the sight of food, and the 
mere smell of the breakfast violently affects him. It’s a bad sign.’ 

‘Why, sir?’ demanded Captain Jackson. 

‘ Because, sir,’ responded the doctor, ‘it means that the 
nausea is still strong in him, for the only symptom of recovery 
that I know of in sea-sickness is the return of the appetite. 
Nothing but brandy has passed the gentleman’s lips since this 
hour yesterday, and how is he to support life, sir, without food, 
and to contend with the exhaustion that follows his sufferings ? ’ 

‘I merely asked for information, sir,’ said Captain Jackson. 
‘I am satisfied. His sufferings would be less if we had more 
freeboard. Another inch more of depth would have killed him, 
as another foot more of side would have made a sailor of him at 
once. Stew-ard, more tea hee-ar!’ 

‘He must be sent ashore, doctor,’ said Thompson, taking 
no notice of the navy man’s talk. ‘I presume that is his wish?’ 

‘I can answer for that,’ said I, addressing the passengers 
generally, ‘as his berth-mate.’ 

‘There is no alternative,’ exclaimed the doctor. ‘He is 
utterly unfit for the sea; and it would be sheer madness on his 
part to pursue the voyage, as it would be sheer cruelty on my part 
to recommend him to do so.’ 

Nothing could be more decisive, and Daniel, giving Florence 
a half-look that followed on to me, sung out to the steward to 
turn to after breakfast to get Mr. Morecombe’s traps packed and 
got ready for getting over the side. 

‘What do you think of this, Florence darling?’ I whispered. 
‘Is it not immense ?’ 

She returned no answer, not trusting herself to speak at that 
moment, as I might reckon by the merriment in her eyes, which 
betokened laughter (that would sound unseemly) dangerously 
near. Meanwhile, all the passengers were calling questions to the 
doctor about the danger of sea-sickness, Morecombe’s symptoms, 
why one should suffer more than another, and the like, and the 
cuddy was busy with chatter. 

‘What will your aunt say when she finds him gone ?’ I con- 
tinued, watching the laughter fade out of her face like a light 
slowly withdrawn from alabaster. 
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‘I don’t know, Mr. Seymour, and I don’t care,’ she replied. 

‘Do call me Jack, Florence—give me the name you think of 
me by. If you don’t, you'll be calling me Mr. Seymour as you 
have just done, and what will become of me?’ 

She nibbled at a piece of white roll, looking coyly down. 

‘Say Jack, darling!’ 

‘Well, to please you I will call you Jack,’ she answered, saying 
nothing about the ‘ darlings’ I was bestowing on her. 

‘It’s a very easy name to pronounce,’ said I. ‘Sophie and 
Amelia gave it me at once, on the very first evening we had ever 
seen one another—as you can remember, for you were present.’ 

‘Why do you go on entreating?’ she exclaimed, laughing. 
‘Haven’t I said I will call you Jack?’ 

I fancy Daniel overheard this, for I spied him grin, though he 
was listening to Mr. Thompson Tucker questioning Mr. Joyce as 
to the chances the Colonies offered a young man who couldn’t 
dig and who declined to beg. In truth, Daniel sat a good deal 
too near us; but there was no help for it, and on the whole the 
arrangement was to my taste, providing Aunt Damaris kept t’other 
side the skipper when she should come to the table. 

‘How surprised,’ said I, ‘ your father will be to hear that Mr. 
Morecombe has abandoned the voyage.’ 

‘Is your uncle likely to talk of your having sailed in this 
ship?’ she asked. 

‘You know him,’ I answered, laughing; ‘ he cannot hold his 
tongue, I am afraid.’ 

‘Then the news is sure to reach papa’s ears!’ she exclaimed, 
pursing up her sweet little mouth with a scared look in her eyes. 

‘But he will know,’ said I,‘ that you were ignorant of my 
intention to join you.’ 

‘He is not likely to believe it,’ she replied. ‘Ob, what a bad 
character you will have earned for me! But is it not proper 
retribution— Jack ?’ said she, bringing out my name with a little 
hesitation, for the first time, and pronouncing it with a kind of 
softness that thrilled me, quite apart from the delight of hearing 
the sound of it on her lips. ‘I never should have desired you to 
take this voyage with me against papa’s wishes; but neither 
should I have been here had I guessed that Mr. Morecombe was 
to accompany us; and since no liberty of choosing a companion 
was allowed me, could papa be angry at finding me glad that 
things have happened as I could have wished ?’ 

There was a droop in her voice, for she was confessing. And 
oh, the magic of her meaning, that gave a new glory to the sun- 
shine, a lovely rhythm to the steady heave of the ship, that put a 
perfect melody into the hoarse chorus of seamen handling the 
braces on deck, that made a heaven of that vessel’s cuddy, and 
angels of Captain Jackson, and Mrs. O’Brien, and Daniel, and all 
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the rest of them. But we were at breakfast: her hands were 
busy with plate and cup and knife and fork, and I could not 
grasp them ; there were people near us, and I could not seize the 
moment to ask her to tell me she loved me. Indeed, as it was, I 
discovered that we were being noticed, especially by the newly- 
married pair; and so I had to haul off and put on an abstracted 
face, and talk to Daniel about last night’s change of wind, as if I 
would not have given all I owned in the world for ten minutes’ use 
of a quiet corner where there was room for two of us. 

Well, when breakfast was over, I went into my cabin and 
found one of the under-stewards at work lashing or ‘ cording up’ 
Mr. Morecombe’s box, and collecting his odds and ends of sticks, 
guns, &e. I had no mind to linger, for I had had quite enough 
of the sick man, and so was loading a pipe, meaning to clear out 
in a moment, when Thompson and the doctor came in. 

‘Sorry to find you still so bad, Mr. Morecombe,’ said Daniel, 
evidently struck by the fellow’s hollow looks: ‘ however, you'll 
recover like magic the moment you're ashore, where I shall hope 
to set you in another two hours or so.’ 

‘It’s a cursed hardship that I couldn’t be landed sooner,’ 
replied Morecombe from his pillow, speaking in such weakly notes 
that it was a job to hearhim. ‘There ought to be some pwovision 
made to land people who suffer as I do, instead of dwagging 
them on and on till they’re nearly dead. I'll kick up a wow 
about this when I get home, curse me if I don’t. What wight 
have people to dwag fellahs about when they’re dying?’ 

Thompson mildly explained that it would have been impossible 
to put him ashore during the night owing to the weather. 

‘How much longer, then, am I to be kept here?’ moaned the 
sufferer. ‘Do you mean to dwag me about until I’m dead?’ 

‘Is it your wish to be put ashore ?’ inquired Thompson. 

‘Why the dooce d’ye ask me ?’ answered Morecombe, staring 
wildly at the skipper. ‘ You know it’s my wish. You ought to 
have landed me yesterday, when the doctor told you how I was 
sufferwing ; see if there won’t be a jolly wow over this when I get 
back. I'll expose the Company as a swindle, confound me if I 
don’t. What wight have you to take my money and put me into 
a wotten old cwadle that’s never stopped wolling since we left 
Gwavesend, and go on lugging me about in it when I’m dying ? 
I'll wite to every paper in the country, curse me if I don’t. When 
do you mean to land me, eh?’ 

‘T’ll ieave you to talk to this gentleman, doctor,’ says Thomp- 
son, without the least temper in his manner. ‘ You had better 
get him dressed and ready to go ashore when a boat arrives ;’ and, 
so saying, he stepped out of the cabin, followed by me. ‘I thought 
you said your friend was dying, Jack ?’ said he,as we mounted the 
companion steps. ‘ Why, there’s life enough in his temper alone to 
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furnish out a ship’s company. What an ass the man is, to be sure ! 
I’ve met a few swells in my day, but never the like of that 
chap.’ 

t Well, said I, ‘I can assure you I had no idea the fellow had 
so much jaw left in him. Had you been with me last night you 
would again and again have thought him at his last gasp, as I 
did. Did you notice his face ?’ 

‘I did,’ he answered. ‘Oh, he’s been bad, and is bad: and I 
shall be glad to get him ashore.’ 

He walked up to the pilot, whoin a few moments went below 
to breakfast, and I stood near the wheel to have a look around me, 
The wind had freshened into a magnificent sailing breeze, and 
had gone away into the north-east. With every sail pulling and 
all sail on her, every yardarm looking aft as the spars ascended, 
the jibs swelling out upon the slightly bowed jibbooms, the 
Strathmore was walking through it like the clipper that she was, 
a belt of foam racing past to leeward, and a sharp playing and 
flashing of glass-like water to windward where the surge that 
rolled away from her weather bow met the oncoming run of the 
waves, and broke them, and was itself shattered into a tumble of 
glittering green, full of bubbles and feather-shaped patches of 
foam. Away on the starboard-bow was the dim bluish shadow of 
land, whilst astern the seething wake of the ship ran away in a line 
of snow in which the sunshine kindled a thousand glories of green 
and yellow and blue and diamond-white, as though some hand 
under the counter were emptying bagsfull of gems upon the 
water. Presently one of the apprentices came aft, took the ensign 
out of the flag-locker, and stopped the fly of it with a rope yarn. 
This converted it into what is called a ‘ whiff’ or ‘ wave’ or ‘ waft’ 
or ‘ wift,’ or in plain English a signal for a boat, and bending it on 
to the peak signal halliards, the youth ran the flag aloft where it 
shook its straight-jacketed length against the blue sky. 


(To be continued.) 
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Cricket Gossip. 


HE feelings of a man of letters when requested to write an 
article on cricket, in the midst of a bitter April north-easter, 
may easily be imagined. Not otherwise felt the captives of 
Israel when asked for a song in a strange land. Remembrance 
cannot recover the air and sentiment of a warm July day, when 
the soft dry grass is fit to lie upon, and one enjoys the chief of 
all human pleasures—looking on at a good match, in a season of 
warmth and scented air. Such days and sights seem impossible 
when we have for six weeks been bitten to the bone by the 
north-easter, and ‘ caught,’ like the Laureate’s blackbird, ‘ in the 
frozen palms of Spring.’ If Spring can hold a catch in her frozen 
palms, it is very much to her credit, and probably not even Mr. 
Royle or Mr. G. B. Studd could do as much in the nipping and 
numbing weather of April. 

The chief of human pleasures, I have said, is looking on at a 
good match on a fine day. Of course, my words only refer to the 
faint and ghost-like joys of the mature; shadows of the delights 
of youth. No, the really best moment in life is that which finds 
us young and ‘ fit,’ bowling on a lively wicket, and conscious that 
we have considerable command of the ball. Other men may say 
that batting is a still higher pleasure, and I have known an 
undergraduate become a Cyrenaic philosopher, converted by the 
povoxpovos 7)S0v7, or momentary ecstasy, of the sensation when you 
get thoroughly well hold of a ball to square leg. Well, last time 
I bowled in a match (it was the day that Sir Garnet won Tel-el- 
Kebir, and Dutch Oven the Leger), I remember presenting the 
batsman with that pleasure three times in one over. Clearly one’s 
time for cricket passes quickly, like the flowers of the field, and 
then there is only left the irresponsible luxury of looking on. We 
who are on the threshold of age should not pretend to play; the 
stiff performances of thirty-five, or two score, look grotesque among 
the agilities of boys. Let us think of what the poet sings con- 
cerning ‘The Stout Cricketer.’ As this lyric is known to few 
(being hidden away among classical verses in ‘Cassandra and 
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Other Poems’ (by H. Whieldon Baddeley, 1869), I venture to 
quote two stanzas. Few read ‘ Cassandra and Other Poems,’ and 
yet one of the other poems is this excellent caricature of a figure 
common enough on country cricket grounds. 


‘Smith?’ ‘Where’s old Smith?’ ‘Now Smith!’ 
For innings Smith doth bowne ; 
In waistcoat black, and beltless trousers, with 
His braces not let down, 
He walking stumpwards, doth the lean earth iard. 
His gloves, or, as he funnily calls them, ‘ mits,’ 
Are buttoned by the umpire, he takes guard, 
Most likely on his bat he gravely spits, 
Plays the first balls with not untroubled mien, 
But somehow scrapes a score up, say fifteen. 


Sometimes on tented plain, 
The only veteran there, 

I have seen him, running, mirthful plaudits gain 
From athlete youth, or girl spectators fair ; 

And I have pitied him, as seeming strange, 
Misplaced among the rest, to him mere boys, 

And fear’d his memories might sadly range 
Back to fled youth and unreturning joys ; 

But these fine fancies don’t, I think, occur 

To my respectable Stout Cricketer ! 


However cold it be, however old we be, there remains some- 
thing in cricket that stirs the blood like the sound of a trumpet. 
Hope awakens with a new season ; this summer, we think, will be 
warm and dry, and we look forward to delightful long afternoons 
at Lord’s. The season of 1884, given warm weather and true 
wickets, ought indeed to be an epoch-making season. First we 
hear (like Mr. Browning’s Italian person of quality) of a ‘little 
new law of the Duke’s,’ or rather of Lord Harris’s. The M.C.C. 
has adopted Lord Harris’s idea: ‘if the umpire at the bowler’s 
end be not satisfied of the absolute fairness of the delivery of any 
ball, he shall call “no ball.”’ The proposal is now law, and the 
season will show how it works. I confess that I do not expect 
it to work well. Aristotle very wisely observes that it is often 
better to bear our present evils than to run the risk of all that 
may follow on fresh legislation. Up to 1884, I doubt if the evils 
connected with throwing have been so very great. They have 
caused disputes between counties, and disagreeable scenes at the 
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Oval, but after all, the men whose action is suspicious are few in 
number. It must be admitted that there are both gentlemen and 
players who (to the fleshly eye) appear tothrow. But there is no 
possibility, it seems, of defining a throw. It would be wiser, then, 
to have these players (till they reform their style) suspended 
from bowling, by the action of a jury of the Marylebone Club, 
than to leave the fairness of every bowler in the world at the 
mercy of the umpire. In my humble opinion, the umpire, in 
great matches, will use his extraordinary new powers as seldom as 
the Speaker does in the House of Commons. The new rules of 
procedure do not abate obstruction, nor prevent Irish rows. 

The new law, the new powers of the umpire, will do as little, 
one fears, to stop throwing in first-rate matches. This is nota 
controversy wherein it is fair to mention names, so it can only be 
treated with a certain vagueness. Last year, at the Oval, in the 
Gentlemen and Players’ match, one of the Gentlemen certainly 
appeared to throw almost every ball. I cannot believe that a pro- 
fessional umpire will stop him. Again, in a County match at the 
Oval, a professional bowler was thought by the public to be 
throwing his opponents out. Is it likely that the umpire of his 
own county will ‘no-ball’ this man? If the umpire of the other 
side does so, will the party of the bowler accept the decision ? 
The trouble that ensued when Wilsher long ago was no-balled 
for bowling with his hand above the shoulder, will be upon us 
again. We cannot, apparently, go back to the old rule that the 
hand must not be above the shoulder. That rule would make of 
none avail all the best bowlers (except Hill’s and Emmett’s 
graceful deliveries), from Spofforth downwards. The bat would 
entirely master the bowling, whether swift or slow, or if the 
old rule about overhand were revived. Now we are falling back, 
not on law, but on the Homeric conception of Themis inspiring 
the umpire, of an absolute and ideal standard within the bosom of 
that worthy official. To my mind he will be chary of uttering 
his dooms in first-class matches, where his fiat will offend a gentle- 
man, or ‘take the bread out of the mouth’ of a professional 
comrade. But in country matches the rule will bring chaos back 
again. The country umpire, like Habbakuk according to Voltaire, 
is capable de tout. He sticks at nothing to help his side. Con- 
sequently he will ‘no-ball’ a dangerous bowler on the slightest 
pretext, or on no pretext at all; he will be backed by the people 
of Dingley Dell, and Muggleton will leave the ground in the 
sulks. Lastly, the umpire at the bowler’s end is by no means 
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always the best judge of whether a bowler throws or not. I have 
known an excellent and serious cricketer whom every man in the 
field could see to be throwing every ball, of course quite uncon- 
sciously. Well, when one went to umpire, determined to show 
Rhadamanthine justice, it was impossible, from the new point of 
view, to see anything unfair in the action. If such cases occur, 
it is plain that the bowler’s umpire will be the last person to 
detect anything wrong. 

It is very easy to criticise, but hard to suggest any positive 
remedy. What has been said about a jury of the Marylebone 
Club, which might suspend evil doers, sounds all very well. But 
how, when one comes to think of it, is the Club to work? If all 
the bowlers were passed in review, like pictures before the Hang- 
ing Committee, at the beginning of the season, all the bowlers 
would be on their good behaviour. Next day they might be 
throwing wildly at Sheffield or Nottingham. It has been sug- 
gested to me, by a bowler who does not throw, that the Club 
might send out secret expeditions, like those of the ancient 
Spartans. Members would ‘make themselves a head,’ as the 
French actors say, that is, might disguise themselves in a clever 
get-up, and steal through the land, keeping an eye on malefactors. 
Let us suppose that there is a match at Newcastle. Among the 
rangers on the ground are a band of Christy Minstrels, two 
countrymen, a couple of Free Kirk ministers, and a Chinee, At 
the end of the first innings these visitors throw off their disguise, 
appear as the Judicial Committee of the M.C.C., and summon an 
unfair bowler into their awful presence. This sounds delightfully 
melodramatic, and quite in the manner of M. Xavier de Montépin. 
The expense, besides, would be considerable, and on the whole 
there are practical objections to the system. 

Curiously enough, my objection that the new rule places the 
law in gremio arbitri, in the bosom of the umpire, was taken fifty- 
six years ago, in 1828. At that time bowling was in this position. 
Underhand had ceased to be able to puzzle the players. The 
secret of Harris of the Hainbledon Club was lost. Harris, accord- 
ing to Nyren, ‘ would bring the ball from under the arm bya twist, 
and nearly as high as his armpit, and with this action push it, 
as it were, from him. How it was that the balls acquired the 
velocity they did by this mode of delivery, I never could compre- 
hend.’ Well, there was only one Harris, and underhand bowling 
at large was defeated by a lively style of hitting. Then came in 
roundhand, with (apparently) a slinging action. This was declared 
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legal, but the hand, in the delivery of the ball, was to be below the 
elbow. But William Lillywhite (born 1792) and James Broad- 
bridge took to bowling overhand with great success, and Nyren, 
the veteran, predicted that cricket would degenerate into throwing 
and ‘rough, coarse horse-play.’ Mr. George Knight, a round- 
hand bowler, was at this time the friend of a level delivery, with 
a horizontal action of the arm. He argued that this was quite 
unlike ‘throwing,’ but it was replied that Lillywhite’s action 
when he threw in from long field (and he was originally played 
for his fielding) was precisely the same as his action when he was 
bowling. Therefore Lillywhite, at least, must be unfair, and 
Lillywhite was the leader of the new school of bowlers. At this 
juncture Mr. George Knight wrote in the Sporting Magazine 
(he dates February 15, 1828) a letter which embodies the objec- 
tions to the new rule making the umpire the standard of fairness 
in delivery. ‘The effect of our present definition,’ said Mr. 
Knight, ‘is to leave everything in the umpire’s power. The 
whimsical caprice of umpires, arising from the faulty definition 
which now regulates the bowling, is so notorious to all our 
cricketers as to require little illustration. Suffice it to say that 
at Marylebone itself the same bowler is allowed in one match, 
and disallowed in another. A bowler goes through the game 
from one wicket without any objection being made to him, well 
knowing that, if he bowled at the other, “no ball” would be 
called every time.... Everything is in the breast of the wm- 
pire; if he fancies you, he will let you bowl, if not he will stop 
you. 

. Will not the same chaos of 1828 return in 1884, now that 
the rule reads, ‘if the umpire at the bowler’s end be not satis- 
fied of the absolute fairness of any delivery, he shall call “no 
ball ?”’ 

Mr. Knight brought forward (May 19, 1828) his rule that ‘ the 
ball shall be bowled. If thrown or jerked, or if any part of the 
hand or arm be above the shoulder at the time of delivery, the 
umpire shall call “no ball.”’ The words above the elbow were, 
however, substituted for above the shoulder, and this rule pre- 
vailed for a short time, with frequent ‘ conventional relaxations.’ 
The relaxations were so frequent that at last the M.C.C. fell 
back on Mr. Knight’s rule about the hand being below the 
shoulder. That rule nominally lasted till quite recent times, 
but (as was seen in the case of Wilsher) could not be enforced. 
The objections to the new rule have been formulated, and the 
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season of 1884 will show whether they have as much force as 
similar objections possessed in 1828.' 

The other alteration in the Laws of Cricket only legalises 
a common custom. One-day matches are to be decided by the 
event of the first innings. A proposal that the width of the bat 
should be decreased from 4} to 33 inches was not pressed. The 
notion of reducing the width of the bat recalls the curious anec- 
dote about the late Mr. Grimston, that he was accustomed to 
play Mr. Mynn’s bowling with a ‘ larger’ bat than he used against 
slower deliveries. If by larger, heavier and thicker is meant, 
one might imagine that a lighter bat would have been of more 
avail. 

The mere mention of ALFRED MyNN wakens a regret that this 
hero could not have lived in our day, to help us in our contest 
with the Australians. Surely the ancient races would have 
expected the mighty shade to appear, at the critical point of a 
losing match, to turn the tide in favour of his country. Even so 
the shade of Aias fought invisible in the ranks of the Locrians, 
who left a perilous gap in their formation, guarded only by the 
viewless hero. Sore need we had, at the Oval nearly two years 
ago, of the indomitable Alfred Mynn. Even the fame of Mr. 
Grace should not be allowed to obscure the memory of this hero, 
Alfred Mynn was a good big man, a being notoriously better 
than the best of good little men. He stood 6 feet 1, and 
weighed 18 stone, yet withal was wonderfully active. His 
bowling was so swift that the stumps were shivered before the 
batsman knew where he was. Mr. Ward was usually in time for 
Mynn, because, before meeting him in a match, he used to prac- 
tise to a fast bowler at only eighteen paces instead of the usual 
twenty-two. Mr. Grimston is also said to have learned how to 
play Mynn by practice at the catapult—a piece of artillery not 
very familiar to modern amateurs. Asa bat, Mynn really seems 
to have been almost the equal of Mr. Grace at his best. In 1836 
he played a match at Leicester, for the South against the North. 
The stakes were 500/. a side. Mynn was lamed in practice before 
play began, but, says the chronicler, ‘his leg was doctored up for 
the match.’ In the first innings he went in tenth, and got 21, 
not out. Second innings he made 125, being all the while 
in the greatest anguish from his hurt. At last he took Lord 
Frederick Beauclerk into his confidence ; the limb was inspected 

1 The historical facts are from Mr. W. Denison’s Sketches of the Players (1846). 
Mr. Denison had played and written in the Press on cricket since 1820. 
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legal, but the hand, in the delivery of the ball, was to be below the 
elbow. But William Lillywhite (born 1792) and James Broad- 
bridge took to bowling overhand with great success, and Nyren, 
the veteran, predicted that cricket would degenerate into throwing 
and ‘rough, coarse horse-play.’ Mr. George Knight, a round- 
hand bowler, was at this time the friend of a level delivery, with 
a horizontal action of the arm. He argued that this was quite 
unlike ‘throwing,’ but it was replied that Lillywhite’s action 
when he threw in from long field (and he was originally played 
for his fielding) was precisely the same as his action when he was 
bowling. Therefore Lillywhite, at least, must be unfair, and 
Lillywhite was the leader of the new school of bowlers. At this 
juncture Mr. George Knight wrote in the Sporting Magazine 
(he dates February 15, 1828) a letter which embodies the objec- 
tions to the new rule making the umpire the standard of fairness 
in delivery. ‘The effect of our present definition,’ said Mr. 
Knight, ‘is to leave everything in the umpire’s power. The 
whimsical caprice of umpires, arising from the faulty definition 
which now regulates the bowling, is so notorious to all our 
cricketers as to require little illustration. Suffice it to say that 
at Marylebone itself the same bowler is allowed in one match, 
and disallowed in another. A bowler goes through the game 
from one wicket without any objection being made to him, well 
knowing that, if he bowled at the other, “no ball” would be 
called every time.... Everything is in the breast of the wm- 
pire; if he fancies you, he will let you bowl, if not he will stop 
you.’ 

Will not the same chaos of 1828 return in 1884, now that 
the rule reads, ‘if the umpire at the bowler’s end be not satis- 
fied of the absolute fairness of any delivery, he shall call “no 
ball ?”’ 

Mr. Knight brought forward (May 19, 1828) his rule that ‘ the 
ball shall be bowled. If thrown or jerked, or if any part of the 
hand or arm be above the shoulder at the time of delivery, the 
umpire shall call “no ball.”’ The words above the elbow were, 
however, substituted for above the shoulder, and this rule pre- 
vailed for a short time, with frequent ‘ conventional relaxations.’ 
The relaxations were so frequent that at last the M.C.C. fell 
back on Mr. Knight’s rule about the hand being below the 
shoulder. That rule nominally lasted till quite recent times, 
but (as was seen in the case of Wilsher) could not be enforced. 
The objections to the new rule have been formulated, and the 
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season of 1884 will show whether they have as much force as 
similar objections possessed in 1828.! 

The other alteration in the Laws of Cricket only legalises 
a common custom. One-day matches are to be decided by the 
event of the first innings. A proposal that the width of the bat 
should be decreased from 4} to 33 inches was not pressed. The 
notion of reducing the width of the bat recalls the curious anec- 
dote about the late Mr. Grimston, that he was accustomed to 
play Mr. Mynn’s bowling with a ‘ larger’ bat than he used against 
slower deliveries. If by larger, heavier and thicker is meant, 
one might imagine that a lighter bat would have been of more 
avail. 

The mere mention of ALFRED MYNN wakens a regret that this 
hero could not have lived in our day, to help us in our contest 
with the Australians. Surely the ancient races would have 
expected the mighty shade to appear, at the critical point of a 
losing match, to turn the tide in favour of his country. Even so 
the shade of Aias fought invisible in the ranks of the Locrians, 
who left a perilous gap in their formation, guarded only by the 
viewless hero. Sore need we had, at the Oval nearly two years 
ago, of the indomitable Alfred Mynn. Even the fame of Mr. 
Grace should not be allowed to obscure the memory of this hero, 
Alfred Mynn was a good big man, a being notoriously better 
than the best of good little men. He stood 6 feet 1, and 
weighed 18 stone, yet withal was wonderfully active. His 
bowling was so swift that the stumps were shivered before the 
batsman knew where he was. Mr. Ward was usually in time for 
Mynn, because, before meeting him in a match, he used to prac- 
tise to a fast bowler at only eighteen paces instead of the usual 
twenty-two. Mr. Grimston is also said to have learned how to 
play Mynn by practice at the catapult—a piece of artillery not 
very familiar to modern amateurs. Asa bat, Mynn really seems 
to have been almost the equal of Mr. Grace at his best. In 1836 
he played a match at Leicester, for the South against the North. 
The stakes were 5001. a side. Mynn was lamed in practice before 
play began, but, says the chronicler, ‘his leg was doctored up for 
the match.’ In the first innings he went in tenth, and got 21, 
not out. Second innings he made 125, being all the while 
in the greatest anguish from his hurt. At last he took Lord 
Frederick Beauclerk into his confidence ; the limb was inspected 


1 The historical facts are from Mr. W. Denison’s Sketches of the Players (1846). 
Mr. Denison had played and written in the Press on cricket since 1820. 
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by a surgeon, Mynn was bandaged up, and sent back to town, re- 
cumbent on the top of the coach. He had won the match, and 
the 500/. for his party, at the cost, not only of much pain, but of 
a long illness. Mr. Paterson showed similar nerve three or four 
years ago, when, with a finger split open by a swift ball, and 
sewn up in the Pavilion, he made over a hundred against a strong 
Cambridge eleven. Perhaps the modern player most like Mynn 
at the wicket is Mr. Bonner, that gigantic colonist, the delight of 
all who love to see a man ‘hit blooming hard, and blooming 
high, and blooming often.’ 

Long ere these desultory pages reach the sportive reader we shall 
know much about the chances of the Australians. Before leaving 
home they proved, in many contests, that they were not, like 
Launcelot, ‘less noble than themselves.’ Probably they are the 
strongest alien team that ever reached our shores, being rein- 
forced, as they are, by Midwinter, and by a bowler so esteemed 
for his artfulness as Mr. Cooper. It is a pity that Mr. Evans 
could not come. We shall probably never see that Australasian 
prodigy at his best, nor learn by experience whether he deserves 
his European reputation. The probable truth about our prospects 
in the campaign has been stated frequently. Our material is not 
inferior to that of our opponents, but our men are, so to speak, 
‘an armed mob,’ like volunteer forces arrayed against the drilled 
hosts of Germany. The Australians are always accustomed to 
play together; our representatives practise in many different 
combinations. Still, at the worst, all the probable eleven of 
England know each other’s ‘form’ very well, and what each man 
has a right to expect in the way of support from his comrades. 
Looking into the future, further than mortal eye can see, one may 
attempt to pick a representative team: Mr. W. G. Grace, Mr. 
Lucas, Mr. C. T. Studd, Mr. A. G. Steel, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. 
All these seem inevitable, with Mr. E. F. 8. Tylecote, if he is able 
to play, or Mr. W. W. Read. 

To choose the professionals is very much more difficult. The 
Australians used to think Peate the most puzzling of our bowlers ; 
let us hope the riddle he sets will be as hard as ever this year. If 
Morley has recovered his health, a better and fairer fast bowler 
(unless Hill gets back the best of his old form) can hardly be 
found. Few people would like to leave out so sterling and all- 
round a cricketer as Barlow, and Ulyett is a tower of strength to 
aside. In Maurice Reade Surrey possesses a champion who can 
hardly be omitted from a representative English eleven, and the 
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eleventh man we may leave for time and chance to reveal in the 
ranks of Gentlemen or Players. 

Next to our struggle with the Colonists the most interesting 
event of the season (to many of us) is the University match. In 
county matches we go to see good cricket, and care little whether 
Surrey beats Middlesex, or Middlesex, Surrey. A man is not so 
patriotically attached to his county as to his college or school. 
What dweller south of Trent breaks his heart if North defeats 
South? But all our hearts are in the University match, and 
mine, for one, has been broken-year by year ever since Mr. 
Evans left Oriel. Who is to win this bout? Writing in April, 
one can only say that the chances look well balanced. Cam- 
bridge has lost Mr. C.. T. Studd, that great bulwark of his 
University, and is said to be weak in bowling. Still, if she has 
Mr. Smith, she has an excellent fast bowler, better, I fear, than 
any one at Oxford. Mr. Robinson might be more difficult, on his 
day, and while he lasted, but it was never his day at Lord’s. 
As usual, it is very much a case at Cambridge, of Eton and 
Harrow against Loretto and Clifton at Oxford. Etonian cricketers 
(would that Mr. Mitchell directed their ways to Balliol) seem 
always to go to Cambridge. They give an eleven style, which we 
do not always get from the blameless Hyperboreans of hardy 
Loretto, though last year Mr. Walker showed perhaps the best 
‘form’ of his side. With Mr. Kemp as captain, Oxford will feel 
no lack of courage and confidence. The latter quality, last year, 
was wanting in Mr. Leslie’s play; he did not hit freely as when 
‘his mood was often like a fiend, and drove’ the Marlborough 
boys’ bowling all about the place, in his school days. In Mr. 
Page Oxford has a truly sterling cricketer, as he showed last 
year in county matches. Much may be expected of Mr. Key, 
and much, one hopes, of Mr. Blair. But. prophecy is very futile 
this year. All the world thought the boat race a certainty for 
Oxford, till within a week of the event. All the world booked 
the mile and three miles as the property of Cambridge. Both 
times the augurs were in error, and I do not mean to be ‘ pre- 
dicting of future events for to come’ in the province of cricket. 

Here let this gossip end with a good word for the noble game. 
It keeps our hearts young long after our hair has grown grey 
and our right hands have lost their cunning with the leather. 


A. Lana, 
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A Remarkable Irish Trial. 


T was undoubtedly a very remarkable trial. From whatever 
point of view considered, it was calculated to attract and fix 
attention. The crime sent a thrill of horror through the country, 
it was so daring and so cold-blooded. The victim was a French 
gentleman, resident in Ireland, and noted as a man of kindly and 
charitable disposition ; and the youth who was arraigned for the 
terrible deed most certainly had not the face of a murderer. On 
the contrary, his countenance was singularly mild and gentle in 
expression, and in his bearing he appeared retiring rather than 
aggressive. 

The trial to which I allude was that of Thomas Halloran, for the 
murder of Gustave Thiebault, of Rockwell, on April 28, 1862, It 
commenced on Monday, June 23, 1862, in the court-house of 
Clonmel, the capital of the county of Tipperary. I have seen it 
frequently stated that a legal gentleman of high rank, being 
examined before some commission on the question of land tenure 
in Ireland, said that Tipperary, so far as it was concerned, had 
settled that matter with the rifle. 

About the time of the murder of M. Thiebault the ancient 
and undying dispute between the owners and the occupiers of 
land burst out with all its old bitterness. The reply of the 
bullet on the one side, to the notice-to-quit on the other, was, for 
the hundredth time in our history, making men of all shades of 
opinion hang their heads, and pray that God would send us some 
means of ending the unnatural strife. 

In the beginning of 1862 one of these periodical waves of 
agrarian crime swept over Munster. A gentleman named Fitz- 
gerald was walking with his young wife on a road in the county 
of Limerick, when two assassins accosted them, and, with terrible 
daring, slew him before her eyes. The body of an old man named 
McGuire was found fearfully mangled in a field near Carrick-on- 
Suir. The supposed cause for his murder was that he had taken 
a farm from which another man had been evicted. Colonel Knox, 
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of Brittas Castle, in the county of Tipperary, was set upon as he 
was riding one day by two men, and his life attempted. 

In these circumstances, the Government determined to issue 
a Special Commission ; and it was before this tribunal the trial 
of which I write took place. It opened in the court-house at 
Clonmel on June 20,1862. From that little space there, sur- 
rounded by iron bars, called the dock, hundreds of men went to 
their doom for having taken the law into their own hands, and 
wreaked on some landlord, or agent, or bailiff, what was called 
the wild justice of revenge. And now another act in the ever- 
recurring and apparently interminable tragedy was about to com- 
mence, and all the dramatis persone were assembled, and ready, 
each one for his part. 

The legal gentlemen who took prominent parts in this trial 
were at that day known in Ireland as men of very great ability. 
And when I mention their names it will be seen that the estimate 
of their countrymen was correct, for most of them have since 
placed themselves in the very front ranks of their profession in 
the kingdom ; and to-day some of them are of world-wide repute. 
The court consisted of Mr. Baron Deasy, subsequently Lord 
Justice of Appeal, and Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, since raised to the 
peerage as Lord Fitzgerald, and now a member of the House of 
Lords. The prosecuting counsel were Mr. O’Hagan, Attorney- 
General, now Lord O’Hagan, and twice Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; 
Mr. Lawson, Solicitor-General, the present distinguished judge 
of that name; and Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. The prisoner was 
defended by one of the ablest men at the Irish or any other bar, 
Mr. Francis McDonagh, assisted by, I think, a Mr. Johnson. 

When the proceedings commenced the court was densely 
crowded. The popular mind was in a state of great excitement, 
and the sympathy of the crowd showed itself on the side of the 
prisoner. The crime was agrarian. It was another act in the 
long-drawn-out land war, and that was sufficient to enlist the 
masses in his favour. That this feeling did not arise from a 
wicked liking for crime was made very manifest during these 
days. Coming down in the van from the prison each morning 
with Halloran was another man awaiting trial also for murder. 
The charge against him was that he had poisoned his wife, and 
the loathing of the people for him and his crime was as marked 
as the lively sympathy they showed for Halloran. This man was 
subsequently found guilty and executed. The formation of the 
jury was closely watched. J was amongst the spectators, and, 
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knowing nothing of the inner workings of the proceedings before 
me, I could not see beneath the surface. But, from the remarks 
in the crowd around, I could perceive that if there was strong 
feeling enlisted on the side of the prisoner, there were also feel- 
ings not friendly to him, but not so numerously represented. One 
of the throng, well dressed, and evidently moving in the upper 
circles, after surveying the jury, turned to a companion, and 
said : 

‘There could not be a better jury. They are all county 
gentlemen—all, too, I think, in the Commission of the Peace.’ 

The other side of the question was not long in coming. A 
rather tattered-looking agriculturist ejaculated for the benefit of 
all around : 

‘Oh! Wisha! May the Lord protect the poor boy! I know 
every man on the jury, and he is either a landlord or a magi- 
strate.’ 

And this was the state of affairs in the court-house. On one 
side there was satisfaction that the tribunal was composed of 
gentlemen of position and intelligence, who would know the 
value of evidence and whose verdict would be according to it. On 
the other, there was apprehension, doubt, distrust, that the men 
in the box, taken from the same class as the murdered man, 
would not require much pressure to induce them to send the 
peasant in the dock from where he stood to the scaffold. It was 
in such circumstances that the real business of the trial com- 
menced. 

The Attorney-General, Mr. O’Hagan, rose to state the case. 
From the rumours and anticipations for days before I was pre- 
pared to look on the proceedings as a desperate struggle on the 
part of the Crown to secure the conviction of the prisoner. I had 
accordingly pictured to myself the kind of men who would do 
such work with thoroughness, and the pictures I had called up 
were not by any means prepossessing. I looked, then, upon the 
face of this man with great curiosity. The wig, that peculiar 
and, to my eye, not graceful article of dress, made his appearance 
strange. But I could not help feeling that there was certainly 
nothing ferocious or bloodthirsty in the countenance of this prin- 
cipal character in the terrible tragedy on which the curtain had 
just been raised. On the contrary, the face to me spoke rather 
of calmness and benevolence than of any of those characteristics 
which tell of a bad and malignant disposition. It was the face of 
a man calculated to make a most favourable first impression ; and 
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before he had commenced to speak all my preconceived notions 
had received a rude shock. He turned to the bench and to the 
jury, and in a subdued and solemn voice, but with none of that 
sepulchral solemnity which seems to tell the twelve men that 
their business is to send the prisoner to the grave, commenced 
his statement. After a few formal sentences he took his eyes from 
the jury, and, resting his elbow on the ledge of a bench behind 
him while he continued to toy with a piece of paper, went on to 
detail the facts which, the Crown held, connected the prisoner 
with the murder. The surprise which I had felt at his appearance 
was surpassed by my surprise at the calm and impartial dignity 
of his words. There was here no trace of partisan rancour. There 
was clearly no attempt to strain any one point against the un- 
fortunate man in the dock. The facts were detailed so as to make 
a narrative that. would abide in the mind. The brutal and 
cowardly character of the crime was made manifest, hut there 
was no effort to raise prejudice against the prisoner on that 
account, unless the facts first brought the guilt home to him. 
And now for the gist of this statement. The victim was 
a Frenchman, named Gustave Thiebault. He had a brother, 
Charles, for whom he acted as agent over some landed property, 
while he owned and managed some other land himself. He 
resided at Rockwell, in the South Riding of the county of 
Tipperary. He was found lying on the roadside murdered, not 
far from his residence, on the afternoon of April 28, 1862. A 
double-barrelled gun was lying under him with the stock smashed, 
and also a broken pitchfork, and his face and head had been 
mercilessly battered in. The gun was his own, and its two 
charges had been lodged in his breast. These were the cir- 
cumstances which first challenged the attention of the police. 
Following up his movements on the fatal day, and the facts 
surrounding him, it was found that he had left his home about 
noon, having taken a child by the hand some distance down the 
avenue, and there relinquished his little charge to the nurse. He 
carried a gun, and was accompanied by a ferocious dog. It did 
not appear clearly, but the inference left was that this dog was 
kept for purposes of protection, as Thiebault had been in receipt 
of some of those missives, terrible to Irish landlords, known as 
threatening letters. These had so disturbed his wife’s peace that 
she insisted on his taking greater care in his movements; and it 
was stated that he said jokingly, when he thought her solicitude 
for him was needless :— 
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‘Me no fear. If I am killed, you get another husband.’ 

As a precaution he was also occasionally accompanied by a 
herd named Connors. He was next seen standing on the side of 
a road, leaning on his gun, his back to the fence, in conversation 
with a man who was facing him resting on a pitchfork, and within 
a few feet of him. This view was had by a man named Woodlock, 
the leading witness for the prosecution, and his eyes, with the 
exception of those of the murderer, were the last which saw the un- 
fortunate gentleman alive. Woodlock was taking a harrow which he 
had borrowed to its owner. He was seated on the side of a donkey- 
cart, and drove slowly up the hill past the two men. When he 
reached the summit he heard the report of a gun-shot, immedi- 
ately followed by another, and, turning, he saw smoke rising from 
the spot on which the two men had been conversing. On this 
spot was found the dead body of M. Thiebault. He swore that 
Thomas Halloran was the man he saw leaning on the pitchfork. 
There was other evidence corroborative of the theory put forward 
by the Crown, that the man in the dock was the murderer ; but 
this was the backbone of their case, and, if it stood the test and 
went unshaken to the jury, few indeed would be the days of the 
young man looking out from the dock. 

When the Attorney-General sat down, some formal evidence 
was gone into amid almost breathless silence. It was not the 
evidence now being given that occupied the minds of the audience, 
for they did not give much attention to it. Almost every man 
there was speculating on Woodlock—what manner of man he 
was ; how would he give his evidence? would he hang Halloran ? 
And, in the whispers of the country people standing around, the 
opprobrious epithet informer was frequently hissed with vengeful 
venom. When at length the name of Woodlock was called, there 
was an impatient stir and a murmur. When footfalls were heard 
approaching, every neck was craned to get a view of this man, 
who was supposed to hold the balance of life and death. When 
he got on the witness table, and stood out in full view before us, 
there was not much to be seen. He was a man over seventy 
years of age. His appearance was very shabby. He wore an 
ancient brownish-red wig. His coat was rusty-looking and very 
old, and his hat, which he, with great self-possession for a man of 
his opportunities, laid quietly down beside his chair, showed that 
its owner was walking one of the very humblest paths of life. 
Altogether his appearance was shady. His face was weather- 
beaten, and the flesh about his eyes was compressed and wrinkled, 
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and gave him a shrewd and inquisitive look. Meeting him 
casually, and not under such trying circumstances, I have no 
doubt he would present the appearance of an intelligent man of 
his class. But the grave nature of his position gave him an 
anxious, suspicious aspect, which did not tell in his favour. 

The Crown took him in hand very gingerly. He was treated 
with kindness and consideration. His answers were received with 
smiles, and as he went on he was made to feel at every step that 
he was putting the right foot forward. And so he was. His 
evidence was given clearly, consistently, and quietly. Every 
word of the opening statement, as far as it concerned him, was 
distinctly proved. As the examination slowly proceeded I could 
not help imagining that this man had his hand on the prisoner’s 
collar, and was dragging him along, surely and steadily, until he 
brought him to the corpse of the victim, and tied him to it—a 
spectacle for all men to see. He told his tale with deadly pre- 
cision. He was driving on his donkey-cart. He saw two men 
in conversation by the side of the road, facing one another. One 
of them had his back to the fence, his face to the road. That 
man was M. Thiebault, whose mangled body was subsequently 
found there. Did he know the other man? Yes. Look round 
and tell us if you can see him. Standing up, and looking steadily 
at the dock, he pointed to the prisoner. Yes, there he is, Tom 
Halloran. 

A groan went up from the body of the court. These words 
should certainly be Halloran’s death knell. What advantage was 
there now in prolonging the struggle? The law had marked its 
victim and should have him. How did the prisoner bear it? I 
looked at him, and when he took his eyes from the face of Wood- 
lock he threw an earnest, appealing glance towards the bench on 
which his counsel sat. There, he evidently believed, was his only 
hope. For the rest, he appeared calm and smiling. Presently 
the direct examination closed, and it was now the time for the 
struggle. 

Mr. McDonagh, the advocate for the prisoner, was smiling, 
and apparently joking with one of the Crown counsel. It seemed 
as if he did not feel that there was any responsibility on him. As 
he rose he was still whispering in the ear of his friend; and, as 
he drew himself to his full height, they both indulged in a hearty 
chuckle. It almost sickened me to see such levity and indif- 
ference, while the creature in the dock, innocent or guilty, must 
be suffering something like the tortures of the regions below. 
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This strange advocate seemed in no haste to commence. He 
turned over the leaves of his brief, made a few remarks in an 
undertone to his junior, and then gave what appeared to me to be 
a somewhat comical side-glance at the Crown counsel before 
referred to; who smiled, shook his head, and threw his eyes in 
the direction of the witness. All this passed rapidly, but my eyes 
and mind were fixed on this strange advocate. 

His face was white and rather wrinkled, and it struck me that 
it would not be out of place on the shoulders of a graceful and 
fashionable old lady. His attitude and his action were so exceed- 
ingly graceful—studied, I thought—that they seemed finical. 
The wig concealed his head, so that I could not observe it; but 
the mouth and lips were a study, they were so flexible and mobile. 
As he stood there, a smile playing over his face, I thought him a 
man whose leading characteristic was humorous and very caustic 
sarcasm, Suddenly he shot a piercing glance at the witness, 
swayed slightly and gracefully from side to side, dangling his 
glasses, and then commenced. Soft as the smile of a mother, 
grateful as the cooing of a babe, were his first accents. Those 
who expected the lightning and the thunder were disappointed. 
Had Woodlock been his brother the tone could not be more bland 
or soothing. He asked some trivial questions of a formal nature, 
and before one minute had elapsed the look of anxiety and fear 
had left the face of the witness, and was succeeded by one rather 
easy and indifferent. As soon as this stage was reached a change, 
rather slight though, abruptly came over the manner of the 
advocate. A harshness crept into his tone. 

‘Was there not an inquest in this case, Mr. Woodlock ?’ 

The witness said there was, and that he had been examined 
at it. And then with portentous gravity, and an increasing 
harshness of tone— 

‘Does your evidence here to-day fairly represent what you told 
the coroner ?’ 

The witness unhesitatingly said that it did. 

Without notice—and I shall never forget the tone, harsh, 
grating, and scornful, while the whole appearance of the man 
changed, his head thrown a little forward, his shoulders slightly 
raised, his eyes fixed on the witness and scintillating like diamonds 
in the gaslight—the counsel called out, ‘Repeat that answer.’ 
And, before Woodlock could comprehend the change, he thundered 


at him, as if he were an already discredited witness, ‘ Look at the 
jury, sir!’ 
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Woodlock started, turned to the jury, and reluctantly repeated 
the answer. It was as if the whole court had been electrified. 
Here was a vital issue lying concealed until now, and as yet not 
disclosed. The interest that had been flagging was revived, and 
the idea that it was all over with the prisoner was shaken. Words 
could not describe the intense anxiety that awaited the evident 
crisis that was coming. Snatching up a paper, the barrister 
asked :— 

‘Had you ever a doubt about the identity of the man you saw 
speaking to Thiebault ? ’ 

The answer came promptly, ‘ No.’ 

‘Then, asked the counsel, ‘why did you say, when the 
coroner asked you if you knew the man, “ How could I know him 
when I never saw his face? ”’ 

The witness denied ever having said such a thing. With 
withering wrath came the denunciation and query— 

‘ You contaminated perjurer, do you deny your own words?’ 

One can better imagine than describe the excitement that 
now took possession of the crowd. The attention of every 
individual in court was strained. There was a silence that no 
one would break, each was so eager to catch the slightest accent 
in a contest on which depended the life of a man. 

The witness denied ever having used the words imputed to 
him. From the first he had never any doubt that Halloran was 
the man he saw speaking to Thiebault. Gradually, and under a 
terrible fire of questions, one branch, the main branch of the 
defence, developed itself. This was founded on the report of the 
proceedings at the inquest given in a local paper. According to 
this record, it would appear that Woodlock, on the first day of the 
inquest, not only did not name the prisoner Halloran as the mur- 
derer, but that he went farther, and intimated his inability to 
identify the man he saw in conversation with the Frenchman. A 
man named Connors, the herdsman before referred to as accom- 
panying M. Thiebault for purposes of protection, was spoken of as 
possibly the person who did the desperate deed. The newspaper 
report gave it that Woodlock, when asked, on the first day of the 
inquest, if he was sure it was not Connors, rejoined, ‘ How could 
I be sure?’ 

It was on this report the cross-examination first turned. Wood- 
lock quickly recovered his self-possession, and became calm and 
cautious. All the experience and the ability pitted against him 
could not move him. He adhered to his present statement, that 
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he never had a doubt as to the identity of Halloran with the man 
he saw on the roadside, and that he never expressed any such 
doubt. But he admitted that on the first day of the inquiry 
before the coroner he was not in any way pressed for the name of 
the man, and that he did not then mention Halloran. But that 
on the next day, when the police had arrested Halloran and his 
two brothers, and produced them in court, he, without any hesita- 
tion, identified the youngest man, the present prisoner, as the man 
he saw in conversation with Thiebault. From this position he 
could not be moved. Nothing could change him. It mattered 
not to him what the paper contained or what any one stated. 
Halloran was the man. He said so now, he always said so. To 
the taunt that he was an informer, he answered, Irish fashion, how 
could he be? And when asked why he could not, he explained 
simply that he was no participator in the crime. His evidence 
was not given in the hope of a reward. He had got nothing from 
the Crown, and had not stipulated for anything. 

Such was the position, as far as his evidence was concerned, 
when an incident occurred which startled all and astounded some. 
On the jury was a gentleman named Southcote Mansergh, a 
man of property and a magistrate. Woodlock was being: cross- 
examined as to his knowledge of Halloran’s pursuits for some time 
before the murder, with the view of showing that he knew very 
little about him, and leaving the inference that his identification 
could not be relied on. It transpired that Halloran had been a 
militiaman, and that for purposes of duty and drill he should 
have been absent from home for some time. The witness was 
being severely questioned as to his knowledge of the prisoner’s 
movements, when all attention was arrested by a gruff, stern voice 
from the jury. The voice came from Mr. Mansergh. The ques- 
tion came like a shot when the cross-examination was hottest. 
The prisoner’s counsel stood rigid for a second, and then blandly 
smiled approval at the juror. In a gruff, threatening voice, that 
reverberated through the court, the question was again flung at 
the witness. There did not appear to be much init. The answer, 
Yes or No, would have slight effect on the issue, but the excitement 
wasintense. There was electricity in the air, and the manner of 
the juror to the witness was hostile and contemptuous. Serjeant 
Armstrong, who was on duty for the Crown, jumped up. In an 
angry tone he protested against the question. It was unfair and 
illegal. Their lordships should not allow it. It did not arise from 
the direct examination. Before the judges could interpose, before 
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the purport of the objection could be realised, there came the 
reply, thundering in defiant tones from the juror :— 

‘I know that, but I believe it was the fact, and anything tend- 
ing to acquit the prisoner I feel bound to put forward.’ 

A roar of triumphant delight greeted the announcement. 
Despite the menacing appearance of the judges, and the frantic 
exertions of the police, the predominant feeling would have its 
way. Cheer after cheer set the order of the court at defiance, and 
Southcote Mansergh, juror and magistrate, divided popularity 
with Thomas Halloran, the prisoner at the bar. To this day the 
incident, and its effect on the trial, are recalled by those who 
heard the startling announcement. The cloud that a minute since 
was all dark and black now showed a streak of silver lining, and 
the prisoner had a friend on the jury. The judges by a glance, 
and a gentle bending of the head and shoulders, with a slight 
elevation of the eyebrows, indicated something to one another. 
There was hurried whispering in the ranks of the prosecution, and 
the prisoner’s advocate now renewed his task like a giant refreshed. 
The word from the jury had a depressing effect both on the wit- 
ness and the Crown counsel, and when Woodlock left the table 
there was an impression that he was somewhat discredited. 

Other witnesses were now produced to support the story told 
by Woodlock. Persons who had seen the prisoner on the day of 
the murder, at a distance from the scene of it, deposed to the 
colour and the texture of the clothes worn by him. A boy, who 
had heard the shots, saw a man of the prisoner’s height, wearing 
such clothes as had been described, cross over a fence and go off 
through the fields, a few minutes after the firing. This boy indi- 
cated the direction in which the man went, and his statement was 
borne out by a gentleman who met the prisoner at a time and 
place which he could have reached, according to the theory of the 
Crown, after completing the crime. 

And now for the motive. Why should this young man take 
the life of that foreign gentleman? And with such ferocious 
brutality, too? The prosecution had the answer, which, on hun- 
dreds of similar occasions, had been given to a like question in 
this very court-house. He had been evicted from his farm. The 
murdered man had evicted him and his family, and that, said the 
Crown, was the cause of the murder. No man could indicate any 
other ground for hostility to him, such deadly hostility, too, as 
could only be satisfied with his blood. And so the Crown left the 
case to the jury. It seemed complete enough. 
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‘If they do not convict, they cannot acquit him,’ whispered a 
voice near me. 

‘Well, then, they won’t convict him,’ said another voice, ¢ for 
there is more than one man in that box afraid of getting a hole 
through his own skin.’ 

This latter view I heard canvassed in many ways by persons 
speculating on what the verdict would be. There were many, 
especially amongst the agricultural element, who attached no 
importance to any other aspect of the case, and who spoke as if, 
considered from this point, a verdict of guilty was out of the 
question. 

Now came the time for the defence. It consisted of two 
branches. One was an assumption that the principal witness for 
the Crown was perjuring himself, and the other was an attempt to 
establish an alibi. The speech for the prisoner, by his wonderful 
advocate, was mainly devoted to the first part of the defence. 
His task was to make it, if he could, impossible for the jury to 
convict on the evidence of Woodlock ; not because it was a case 
of mistaken identity; not because there was any doubt of his 
being where he stated he was on the day of the murder. It was 
admitted that he saw two men in converse, as described by him. 
It was admitted that he heard the shots and saw the smoke, and 
then saw the murderer cross over the fence and move away through 
the fields. But it was not only denied that Halloran was the 
man, but it was imputed that Woodlock, with fiendish malig- 
nity, selected him, for purposes of his own, as the easiest victim. 
There was against him what there was against no other. In 
his case was the terrible motive of eviction, a motive which had 
been sanctioned as sufficient by scores of convictions in like cases, 
and so Woodlock, like an old fox, with cruel cunning, selected 
him, and was now trying to walk over his dead body to affluence. 

The speech for the defence was worthy of the man who 
delivered it. In matter and in manner it was perfect. It suited 
the occasion and the times and the temper of the people. With 
irresistible force and marvellous keenness it assailed the weak 
point of the prosecution. There was no incident, no matter how 
trivial, which could beara favourable construction for the prisoner 
or help to throw discredit on the Crown witness, which was not 
seized at the proper time, and with dramatic effect, and placed 
before the jury in a light so bright and clear that mental vision 
should have altogether left the box if they failed to see. The 
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voice was not pitched in a high key. The leading tone was one 
of scorn for the witness, and incredulity that he could, by possi- 
bility, be credited by a single individual. No doubt the sympathy 
of the majority of his hearers went with the orator. But even 
those who did not sympathise with his efforts were spell-bound 
by the magic effect of his earnestness and his genius. It was 
clear that there was no resource at his command which he would 
not use to keep the rope from the neck of the man whose life was 
now in his hands. The newspaper report of the proceedings at 
the inquest, in which, as before stated, Woodlock was represented 
as saying that he did not know the man who was speaking to the 
unfortunate Frenchman, was handled with startling power, The 
paper was the organ of the Conservative and landlord party in 
the district, the Clonmel Chronicle. The gentleman who made 
the report was well known and respected in the locality. Did he 
invent all this for the purpose of subsequently inconveniencing, 
in his effort to hang an innocent man, Woodlock, the contami- 
nated perjurer they had seen writhing before them on the table? 
Could he know months ago what was to happen here to-day, and 
so, out of a spirit of pure malignity to this amiable instrument of 
the Crown, attribute to him words which placed him in his pre- 
sent pitiable predicament? Absurd assumption! The pressman 
went to the inquest to do his duty: he did it. He reported what 
was said, and there it was—litera scripta manet—and the Crown 
and all the force of the law would find that no amount of swear- 
ing, even on the part of the scrupulous and model pet of the 
prosecution, Woodlock, would wipe out these letters, or remove 
‘their effect from the minds of the twelve gentlemen he had the 
honour to address. His was no special pleading to get off by an 
artifice a man whom all believed to be a murderer. He would, 
amongst other witnesses, produce the gentleman who made that 
report ; and he would ask them, when he had given his evidence, 
and told them that Woodlock swore at the inquest that he did 
not know who the man was whom he saw speaking to Thiebault, 
he would ask them to place the oath of this gentleman at one 
side-and the oath of Woodlock at the other, and then to put 
to themselves the question, Were they going to kill the young 
life there in the dock to gratify the malignity and the cupidity 
of a creature, whom he should again describe to them as a con- 
taminated perjurer ? 

And so the battle raged, all the warriors giants. It was a 
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truly remarkable combat. Each in turn carried captive the 
intelligence of the crowd. 

I did not attach much importance to the evidence given in 
support of an alibi. It was not, I thought, proved that he could 
not have been at the scene of the murder when it was committed. 
But other evidence of vital import was given in his favour. The 
gentleman who reported the proceedings at the inquest deposed 
to the correctness of what appeared in his newspaper. He stated 
that the coroner asked Woodlock, when he came up to where the 
men were, whom did he find the second man to be; and that the 
witness answered, on his oath, he never saw his face. And he 
added, that when further pressed, and asked if he was not then 
perfectly sure that the second man on the road was not the herds- 
man, Michael Connors, he replied by asking what would make 
him perfectly sure. 

As far as the swearing was concerned, the case may now be 
said to have closed, unless one of those surprises should happen 
which, at times, suddenly occur in courts of law, and make 
matters more or less favourable for the prisoner. All the evidence 
that the jury had to work upon had been laid before them; 
and, to my thinking, the whole case turned on the question, 
‘Did they believe Woodlock?’ If they did, then let doom be 
pronounced on the prisoner. If they did not, let him go forth a 
free man. 

A gentleman without a beard or whiskers, with a rather heavy 
expression of countenance, and wearing wig and gown, now stood 
facing the jury, about to reply for the Crown. In his appearance 
there was nothing to indicate the possession of great intellectual 
power. From where I stood he seemed to me to have a somewhat 
dull look about the eyes. This look was subsequently explained, 
when he bent down so close to his papers as almost to touch 
them with his face. His sight was very short. This was the 
Solicitor-General, now Mr. Justice Lawson. Without delay he 
commenced. He had not gone far when it was clear that this 
was a man terribly in earnest, with a mind of rare vigour. He 
did not waste any time throwing palaver into the jury-box.: He 
grasped the whole case ; the weakness and the strength of every 
point of it, and to it, and it only, he addressed himself. He spoke 
to the reasoning faculty in the jury, and struggled long and hard 
to coerce them to the conclusion that there was only one logical 
deduction from the evidence, and that was, that the prisoner at 
the bar was the man who shed the Frenchman’s blood. He boldly 
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teok up Woodlock’s evidence, and proclaimed it the backbone of 
the case against the prisoner. There it stood, and let rational 
men examine it, and see if, in the main, it did not fulfil every 
requirement which, as business men, would satisfy them in the 
ordinary concerns of life. Did any one deny that Woodlock was 
driving on that road at the time, and under the circumstances he 
stated? Did any one deny that Thiebault was murdered in the 
manner described? The whole place was friendly to the prisoner. 
Did he bring on the table a single individual able to satisfy the 
jury that he was elsewhere on the day and hour of the murder? 
Not one. And they were asked, under such circumstances, to say 
that the man in the dock was not guilty, because, forsooth, on 
some points the witness Woodlock was at variance with a news- 
paper report. And not only that, but they were asked to shut 
their eyes to the complete corroboration which every word spoken 
by the chief witness had received. And this corroboration came 
from witnesses of unimpeachable character. Was it denied that 
a man dressed exactly as it was shown the prisoner was dressed on 
that day, crossed over the fence immediately after committing the 
deed? That denial was not attempted. Where was the prisoner 
when this deed was being done? It was a matter of life or death to 
him. If he was elsewhere he could make some intelligible effort 
to show it; but he had not done so. And yet, in the face of the 
positive swearing of Woodlock, against whose character there was 
never, until the present trial, a bad word uttered, and in the face 
of the complete corroboration which his testimony had received, 
they were asked to say that this man was innocent. Granting, 
for argument sake, that he had at first hesitated to name the 
murderer, what did that convey to men who knew the state of 
affairs working in agrarian questions in this country? It simply 
showed that he was afraid to speak until he felt that the all- 
powerful arm of the law was around him, and then he boldly 
turned, and, as they saw him rise from that chair, and in the face 
of all men, proclaim, pointing at the prisoner, that you, Tom 
Halloran, did the deed. 

The speech’ was what might be called a terrific burst. There 
was no cessation from start to finish; no hesitation, no stop. It 
was all plain, solid talk, directed with striking precision to the 
one point for which he contended, that, on the evidence, there 
was no escaping the conclusion that the murderer stood in the 
dock. It insisted on the Crown case; it ridiculed the defence, 
and when, amidst breathless silence, the learned gentleman 
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suddenly sat down, I felt that certainly he had gone straight for 
his man, and that, as he left the matter, there were ten chances 
to one he had him. 

We were now approaching the end, getting into the calm, 
judicial time, when all contention is at an end, and the whole of 
the case is to be dealt with by the judge and the jury. Each 
one settled down as comfortably as he could, and awaited the 
closing scenes in painful anxiety. Ishall never forget my position 
at the moment: I was leaning against the left-hand corner of 
the dock from the outside. Halloran, the prisoner, was leaning 
against the same corner from the inside ; two inches of space did 
not separate us, and I could not help realising the awful position 
in which this other human being now stood. On the bench there 
was a rustling, and a settling of books and papers, and presently 
was to come the cold intimation of opinion, so powerful with the 
jury, of such vital importance to the prisoner. 

If ever a prisoner was in luck, it was this man Halloran. He 
was fortunate in his youth, and in the gentle and amiable appear- 
ance, which told so much in his favour. He was fortunate in 
his advocate, alive with energy and intellect, and now intoxicated 
with a strife in which he measured his strength, single-handed, 
against all the giants of the bar. He was fortunate in the riotous 
sympathy for him, which could not be repressed, and which 
manifested its existence everywhere amongst the multitude; and 
now the Crown lawyers, when the case had closed, placed a trump 
card in the hand of his advocate. With the permission of the 
bench, they called the coroner to contradict the version given by 
one of the witnesses for the defence, of an occurrence at the 
inquest. The contradiction was given, and the wily advocate for 
the prisoner seemed not to heed what was going on, until a polite 
intimation from the judges conveyed that, if he wished, he could 
question the witness. Blandly he rose, and ignoring all minor 
points, whilst he clung with the tenacity of genius to his one 
chance, he quietly elicited from the witness that at the inquest 
he had asked Woodlock who was the man with Thiebault, and that 
Woodlock said he first thought it was Michael Connors, the herds- 
man. With a slight inclination to the jury, the counsel resumed 
his seat. The shot had told on the bench and with the bar; but 
it yet remained for the groundlings to realise its importance. 
He was now asked if he wished to observe on the rebutting case. 
With a deprecating gesture he rose, conveying, as clearly as 
words could do, that he felt he was only wasting the time of the 
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court and the jury; but that, as it was a matter of duty, he would 
even still persist in showing, what was quite evident, that the 
man at the bar was innocent. He took the Clonmel Chronicle in 
his hand, and, when necessary, referred to it. 

They all knew the coroner, a local gentleman of unimpeachable 
character. They had seen Woodlock, and they could estimate ~ 
the manner of man he was. Woodlock swore that he never 
expressed a doubt as to the identity of the man he saw speaking 
to Thiebault ; and now the coroner comes up, and states on his 
oath—and he is a Crown witness as well as Woodlock—that when 
he asked him who was the man with Thiebault, he said he at first 
thought it was Michael Connors. Where was the use now in 
talking more over this matter? As men of honour, jealous that 
justice should be done, he asked for no mercy, but he would like 
to know if there was a man on that jury who would hang a dog 
on the evidence of Woodlock. This was the last word for the 
prisoner. 

And now we settled down to hear the judge. He was then 
Mr. Justice, he is now Lord, Fitzgerald. I looked very intently 
at him. He was a slight man; his features were small, and 
delicately formed. There was an air of quiet, observant repose 
about him. Calmness and keenness seemed to be his mental 
characteristics, and it was with great desire I waited for his words. 
What solution would he suggest of the contested question? Very 
quietly he took the jury into his confidence, Many minutes had 
not elapsed when it appeared as if they were all old friends, 
talking, in a business-like and gentlemanly way, over this 
deplorable occurrence—he expressing the minds of the others 
completely to their satisfaction. The expression of his face was 
very gentle, and there was constantly playing about his mouth 
a smile, which left the impression that, if he were forced to 
find fault, his sternest rebuke would take the form of chiding. 
Throughout this charge he appeared to. me to hold a beam and 
scales in one hand; whilst, with the other, he picked up the 
particles of evidence pro and con., and placed them in the balance, 
Everything was done with the greatest exactitude and neatness, 
and as stage after stage of the case was dealt with, it was clear 
what the judge’s opinion was, and that the balance was pre- 
ponderating more and more against the prisoner. Amidst breath- 
less silence his words ceased, and the jury retired. 

As minute after minute sped, each" individual privileged with 
a place in court held his ground. I was still leaning against the 
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bars of the dock. After a short absence the judges were on the 
bench, the jury stood in the box, the prisoner in his cage. I 
looked at him. His face or manner showed no trace of excite- 
ment, but, glancing at his hands, I saw they were tightened with 
vice-like grip around the rails, driving the blood away from the 
knuckles and fingers. Here was the only indication of the awful 
fear that must have consumed him. The jurors’ names were being 
called over. 

‘Southcote Mansergh!’ said the official; this was the gentle- 
man who had previously expressed an interest in the prisoner. 

‘Here!’ came from the box in a tone of gruff triumph. 

There was a sudden start in the court, and then it seemed as 
if the roof would have been lifted off, such a wild cheer went up. 
The police, the sheriff, the judges were all paralysed. There was 
only one man in the court at that moment who was not sure 
what the verdict was, and that man was the prisoner. Unmoved 
he stood, with his desperate grip tightening round the bars, and 
his figure getting more rigid, waiting for the actual word. His 
sympathisers grasped each other by the hand, and paid no regard 
to the threat of the policeman, or the menace of the judge. 
Clear the court, indeed! what more was tobe learned? But, until 
the last word was said, the prisoner was rigid. 

‘Not Guilty,’ said the foreman, and then it seemed to me 
that Halloran’s knees lost their power, for he suddenly sank some 
inches, and, as suddenly grasping the bars, he stood smiling before 
the bench, the blood coming with a rush over his temples. 

‘Is there any other charge against the prisoner?’ asked the 
judge. 

‘No, my lord,’ replied the Crown. 

‘Then discharge him,’ said his lordship. 

A little door in front of the dock was opened, and out of the 
terrible trap, into freedom and sunshine, darted the man who had 
endured this terrible ordeal. 

It was all over now save the shouting, and of that there was 
a greal deal. Halloran was placed on a car, and borne through 
the town with green branches waving around him, and thousands 
cheering for joy that he had escaped. It was a wild scene. 

Many words of genuine sympathy I heard uttered for the 
poor French gentleman, whose Irish experience was so lamentable. 

It was all very extraordinary; and, to a stranger, inexplicable, 
unless on the ground that there was something rotten in the state 
of Denmark. J. O'DONOGHUE. 
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T is towards the end of an afternoon in December, and Wilfred 
Rolleston is walking along a crowded London street with his 
face turned westward. A few moments ago and he was scarcely 
conscious of where he was or where he meant to go: he was 
walking on mechanically in a heavy stupor, through which there 
stole a haunting sense of degradation and despair that tortured 
him dully. And suddenly, as if by magic, this has vanished: he 
seems to himself to have waked from a miserable day dream to 
the buoyant consciousness of youth and hope. Temperaments 
which are subject to fits of heavy and causeless depression have 
their compensations sometimes in the very violence of the reaction 
which follows; the infesting cares, as in Longfellow’s poem, ‘ fold 
their tents, like the Arabs, and as silently steal away,’ and with 
their retreat comes an exquisite exhilaration which more equable 
dispositions can never experience. 

Is this so with Rolleston now? He only knows that the cloud 
has lifted from his brain, and that in the clear sunshine which 
bursts upon him he can look his sorrows in the face, and that 
there is nothing so terrible in them after all. 

It is true that he is not happy at the big City day school 
which he has just left. How should he be? He is dull and 
crabbed and uncouth, and knows too well that he is a general 
object of dislike; no one there cares to associate with him, and 
he makes no attempt to overcome their prejudices, being perfectly 
aware that they are different from him and hating them for it, 
but hating himself, perhaps, the most. 

And though all his evenings are spent at home there is little 
rest for him even there; for the work for the next day must be 
prepared, and he sits over it till late, sometimes with desperate 
efforts to master the difficulties, but more often staring at the 
page before him with eyes that are almost wilfully vacant. 

All this has been and is enough in itself to account for the 
gloomy state into which he had sunk. But—and how could he 
have forgotten it ?—it is over for the present, 
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To-night he will not have to sit up struggling with the 
tasks which will only cover him with fresh disgrace on the 
morrow ; for a whole month he need not think of them, nor of the 
classes in which the hand of everyone is against him. For the 
holidays have begun ; to-day has been the last of the term. Is 
there no reason for joy and thankfulness in that? What a fool 
he has been to let those black thoughts gain such a hold over 
him ! 

Slowly, more as if it had all happened a long time ago 
instead of quite recently, the incidents of the morning come 
back to him, vivid and clear once more—morning chapel and 
the Doctor’s sermon, and afterwards the pretence of work and 
relaxed discipline in the class rooms, when the results of the 
examinations had been read out, with the names of the boys who 
had gained prizes and their remove to the form above. He had 
come out last of course, but no one expected anything else 
from him; a laugh had gone round the desks when his humble 
total closed the list, and he had joined in it, to show them he 
didn’t care. And then the class had been dismissed, and there 
had been friendly good-byes, arrangements for walking home in 
company or for meeting during the holidays—for all but him; 
he had gone out alone—and the dull blankness had come over 
him from which he has only just recovered. 

But, for the present at all events, he has got rid of it com- 
pletely; he is going home, where at least he is not despised, 
where he will find a sanctuary from gibes and jostlings and 
impositions ; and the longer he thinks of this the higher his 
spirits rise, and he steps briskly, with a kind of exaltation, until 
the people he passes in the streets turn and look at him, struck 
by his expression. ‘They can see how jolly I’m feeling,’ he 
thinks with a smile. 

The dusk is falling, and the shops he passes are brilliant with 
lights and decorations, but he does not stop to look at any of 
them ; his mind is busy with settling how he shall employ him- 
self on this the first evening of his liberty, the first for so long 
on which he could feel his own master. 

At first he decides to read. Is there not some book he had 
begun and meant to finish, so many days ago now that he has 
even forgotten what it was all about, and only remembers that it 
was exciting ? 

And yet, he thinks, he won’t read to-night—not on the very 
first night of the holidays. Quite lately—yesterday or the day 
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before—his mother had spoken to him, gently but very seriously, 
about what she called the morose and undisciplined temper which 
would bring misery upon him if he did not set himself earnestly 
to overcome it. 

And there were times, he knew, when it seemed as if a 
demon possessed him and drove him to wound even those who 
loved him and whom he loved, times when their affection only 
roused in him some hideous spirit of sullen contradiction. 

He feels softened now somehow, and has a new longing for 
the love he has so often harshly repulsed. He will overcome this 
sulkiness of his; he will begin this very evening; as soon as he 
gets home he will tell his mother that he is sorry, that he does 
love her really, only that when these fits come on him he hardly 
knows what he says or does. 

And she will forgive him, only too gladly ; and his mind will be 
quite at ease again. No, not quite; there is still something he 
must do before that: he has a vague recollection of a long-standing 
coolness between himself and his younger brother, Lionel. They 
never have got on very well together; Lionel is so different—much 
cleverer even already, for one thing ; better looking too, and better 
tempered. Whatever they quarrelled about Wilfred is very sure 
that he was the offender; Lionel never begins that kind of thing. 
But he will put himself in the right at once, and ask Lionel to 


_ make friends again; he will consent readily enough—he always 


does. 

And then he has a bright idea: he will take his brother some 
little present to prove that he really wishes to behave decently 
for the future. What shall he buy ? 

He finds himself near a large toy shop at the time, and in the 
window are displayed several regiments of brightly coloured 
tin warriors—the very thing! Lionel is still young enough to 
delight in them. 

Feeling in his pockets, Rolleston discovers more loose silver 
than he had thought he possessed, and so he goes into the shop 
and asks for one of the boxes of soldiers. He is served by one of 
two neatly dressed female assistants, who stare and giggle at one 
another at his first words, finding it odd, perhaps, that a fellow of 
his age should buy toys—as if, he thinks indignantly, they 
couldn’t see that it was not for himself he wanted the things. 

But he goes on, feeling happier after his purchase. They will 
see now that he is not so bad after all; it is long since he has 
felt such a craving to be thought well of by somebody. 
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A little farther on he comes to a row of people, mostly women 
and tradesmen’s boys, standing on the kerb stone opposite a man 
who is seated in a little wooden box on wheels drawn up close to 
the pavement. He is paralytic and blind, with a pinched white 
face framed in an old-fashioned fur cap with big ear lappets; 
he seems to be preaching or reading, and Rolleston stops idly 
enough to listen for a few moments, the women making room for 
him with alacrity and the boys staring curiously round at the new 
arrival with a grin. 

He hardly pays much attention to this ; he is listening to the 
poem which the man in the box is reciting with a nasal and 
metallic snuffle in his voice. 


There’s a harp and a crown, 
For you and for me, 
Hanging on the boughs 
Of that Christmas tree ! 


He hears, and then hurries on again, repeating the stanza mechani- 
cally to himself, without seeing anything particularly ludicrous 
about it. The words have reminded him of that Christmas party at 
the Gordons’, next door. Did not Ethel Gordon ask him particularly 


to come, and did he not refuse her sullenly? What a brute he 
was to treat herlikethat! If she were to ask him again, he thinks 
he would not say no, though he does hate parties. 

Ethel is a dear girl, and never seems to think him good-for- 
nothing, as most people do. Perhaps it is all sham though—no, he 
can’t think that when he remembers how patiently and kindly she 
has borne with his senseless fits of temper and tried to laugh away 
his gloom. 

Not every girl as pretty as Ethel is would care to notice him, 
and persist in it in spite of everything; yet he has sulked with 
her of late. Was it because she had been kind to Lionel? He 
is ashamed to think that this may have been the reason. 

Never mind, that is all over now; he will start clear with 
everybody. He will ask Ethel too to forgive him. Is there nothing 
he can do to please her? Yes; some time ago she had asked him 
to draw something for her. (He detests drawing lessons, but he 
has rather a taste for drawing things out of hisown head.) He had 
told her, not too civilly, that he had work enough without doing 
drawings for girls. He will paint her something to-night as a 
surprise; he will begin as soon as tea is cleared away; it will be 
more sociable than reading a book, 
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And then already he sees a vision of the warm little panelled 
room, and himself getting out his colour box and sitting down to 
paint by lamp light—for any light does for his kind of colouring 
—while his mother sits opposite and Lionel watches the picture 
growing under his hand. 

What shall he draw? He gets quite absorbed in thinking over 
this; his own tastes run in a gory direction, but perhaps Ethel, 
being a girl, may not care for battles or desperate duels. A 
compromise strikes him ; he will draw a pirate ship: that will be 
first-rate, with the black flag flying on the main mast and the 
pirate captain on the poop scouring the ocean with a big glass in 
search of merchantmen ; all about the deck and rigging he can 
put the crew, with red caps and belts stuck full of pistols and 
daggers. 

And on the right there shall be a bit of the pirate island, with 
a mast and another black flag—he knows he will enjoy pick- 
ing out the skull and cross bones in thick Chinese white—and 
then, if there is room, he will add a cannon, and perhaps a palm 
tree. A pirate island «always has palm trees. 

He is so full of this projected picture of his that he is quite 
surprised to find that he is very near the square where he lives ; 
but here, jusi in front of him, at the end of the narrow lane, is 
the public-house with the coach and four engraved on the ground 
glass of the lower part of the window, and the bottles full of 
coloured water ranged above. , 

And here isthe greengrocer’s—how long is it since it was a 
barber’s? surely a very little time—and there is the bootmaker’s, 
with its outside display of dangling shoes and the row of naked 
gas jets blown to pale blue specks and whistling red tongues by 
turns as a gust sweeps across them. 

This is his home, this little dingy, old-fashioned red-brick 
house at an angle of the square, with a small paved space railed 
in before it. He pushes open the old gate with the iron arch above, 
where an oil lamp used to hang, and hurries up to the door with 
the heavy Georgian porch, impatient to get to the warmth and light 
which await him within. 

The bell has got out of order, for only a faint jangle comes 
from below as he rings; he waits a little and then pulls the 
handle again, more sharply this time, and still no one comes. 

When Betty does think proper to come up and open the door 
he will tell her that it is too bad keeping a fellow standing out 
here, in the fog and cold, all this time. , , , She is coming at last 
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—no, it was fancy; it seems as if Betty had slipped out for 
something, and perhaps the cook is upstairs, and his mother may 
be dozing by the fire, as she has begun to do of late. 

Losing all patience, he gropes for the knocker, and, groping in 
vain, begins to hammer with bare fists on the door, louder and 
louder, until he is interrupted by a rough voice from the railings 
behind him. 

‘Now then, what are you up to there, eh?’ says the voice, 
which belongs to a burly policeman who has stopped suspiciously 
on the pavement. 

‘Why,’ says Rolleston, ‘I want to get in, and I cant make 
them hear me, I wish you’d try what you can do; will you?’ 

The policeman comes slowly in to the gate. ‘I dessay,’ he says 
jocularly. ‘Is there anythink else? Come, suppose you move on.’ 

A curious kind of dread of he knows not what begins to creep 
over Wilfred at this. 

‘Move on?’ he cries; ‘why should I move on? [his is my 
house ; don’t you see? I live here.’ 

‘Now look ’ere, my joker: I don’t want a job over this,’ says 
the constable stolidly. ‘You'll bring a crowd round in another 
minute if you keep on that ’ammering.’ 

‘Mind your own business,’ says the other with growing 
excitement. 

‘That’s what I shall have to do if you dont look out,’ is 
the retort. ‘ Will‘you move on before I make you?’ 

‘ But, I say,’ protests Rolleston, ‘I’m not joking; I give you 
my word I’m not. I do live here. Why, I’ve just come back from 
school, and I can’t get in.’ 

‘Pretty school you come from !’ growls the policeman ; ‘ ’andles 
on to your lesson books, if J knows anything. ‘Ere, out you go!’ 

Rolleston’s fear increases. ‘I won’t! I wont!’ he cries franti- 
cally, and rushing back to the door beats upon it wildly. On the 
other side of it are love and shelter, and it will not open to him. 
He is cold and hungry and tired after his walk; why do they keep 
him out like this? 

‘Mother !’ he calls hoarsely. ‘ Can’t you hear me, mother ? It’s 
Wilfred ; let me in!’ 

The other takes him—not roughly—by the shoulder. ‘ Now you 
take my advice,’ he says. ‘ You ain’t quite yourself; you’re making 
a mistake. I don’t want to get you in trouble if you don’t force 
me to it. Drop this ’ere tomfool game and go home quiet to 
wherever it is you do live.’ 
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‘I tell you I live here, you fool!’ shrieks Wilfred, in deadly 
terror lest he should be forced away before the door is opened. 

‘And I tell you you don’t do nothing of the sort,’ says the 
policeman, beginning to lose his temper. ‘ No one don’t live ’ere, 
nor ain’t done not since I’ve bin on the beat. Use your eyes if 
you're not too far gone.’ 

For the first time Rolleston seems to see things plainly as they 
are; he glances round the square, that is just as it always is on 
foggy winter evenings, with its central inclosure a shadowy black 
mass against a reddish glimmer, beyond which the lighted windows 
of the houses glow in yellow bars of varying length and tint. 

But this house, his own—why, it is all shuttered and dark; 
some of the window panes are broken ; there is a pale grey patch 
in one that looks like a dingy bill ; the knocker has been unscrewed 
from the door, and on its scraped panels some one has scribbled 
words and rough caricatures that were surely not there when he 
left that morning. 

Can anything—any frightful disaster—have come in that short 
time? No, he will not think of it; he will not let himself be 
terrified, all for nothing. 

‘Now, are you goin’?’” says the policeman after a pause. 

Rolleston puts his back against the door and clings to the 
sides. ‘No!’ he shouts. ‘I don’t care what you say; I don’t 
believe you: they are all in there—they are, I tell you, they are 
—they are!’ 

In a second he is in the constable’s strong grasp and being 
dragged, struggling violently, to the gate, when a soft voice, a 
woman’s, intercedes for him. 

‘ What is the matter? Oh, don’t—don’t be so rough with him, 
poor creature!’ it cries pitifully. : 

‘I’m only exercisin’ my duty, mum,’ says the officer; ‘he 
wants to create a disturbance ’ere.’ 

‘No,’ cries Wilfred, ‘he lies! I only want to get into my own 
house, and no one seems to hear me. Yow don’t think anything is 
wrong, do you?’ 

It is a lady who has been pleading for him ; as he wrests him- 
self from his captor and comes forward she sees his face, and her 
own grows white and startled. ‘ Wilfred!’ she exclaims. 

‘Why, you know my name!’ he says. ‘Then you can tell him 
it’s all right. -Do I know you? You speak like—is it—Ethel?’ 

‘Yes,’ she says, and her voice is low and trembling, ‘I am 
Ethel.’ 
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He is silent for an instant ; then he says slowly, ‘ You are not 
the same—nothing is the same: it is all changed—changed— 
and oh, my God, what am J?’ 

Slowly the truth is borne in upon his brain, muddled and 
disordered by long excess, and the last shred of the illusion which 
had possessed him drifts away. 

He knows now that his boyhood, with such possibilities of 
happiness as it had ever held, has gone for ever. He has been 
knocking at a door which will open for him never again, and the 
mother by whose side he had meant to spend the evening died 
long years ago. 

The past, blotted out completely for an hour by some freak of 
the memory, comes back to him, and he sees his sullen, morbid 
boyhood changing into something worse still, until by slow degrees 
he became what he is now—dissipated, degraded, lost. 

At first the shock, the awful loneliness he awakes to, and the 
shame of being found thus by the woman for whom he had felt 
the only pure love he had known, overwhelm him utterly, and he 
bows his head upon his arms as he clutches the railings, and sobs 
with a grief that is terrible in its abandonment. 

The very policeman is silent and awed by what he feels to bea 
scene from the tragedy of Life, though he may not be able to de- 
scribe it to himself by any more suitable pbrase than ‘ a rum start.’ 

‘You can go now, policeman,’ says the lady, putting money in 
his hand. ‘ You see I know this—this gentleman. Leave him to 
me ; he will give you no trouble now.’ 

And the constable goes, taking care, however, to keep an eye 
occasionally on the corner where this has taken place. He has not 
gone long before Rolleston raises his head with a husky laugh: 
his manner has changed now; he is no longer the boy in thought 
and expression that he was a short time before, and speaks as 
might be expected from his appearance. 

‘I remember it all now,’ he says. ‘ You are Ethel Gordon, of 
course you are, and you wouldn’t have anything to do with me— 
and quite right too—and then, you married my brother Lionel. 
You see I’m as clear as a bell again now. So you came up and 
found me battering at the old door,eh? Do you know, I got the 
fancy I was a boy again and coming home to—bah, what does 
all that matter to you? Odd sort of fancy though, wasn’t it ? 
Drink is always playing me some cursed trick now. A pretty fool 
I must have made of myself!’ 

She says nothing, and he thrusts his hands deep in his ragged 
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pockets. ‘ Hallo! what’s this I’ve got ?’ he says,as he feels some- 
thing at the bottom of one of them, and bringing out the box of 
soldiers he had bought half an hour before he holds it up with a 
harsh laugh which has the ring of despair in it. 

‘Do you see this ?’ he says to her. ‘ You'll laugh when I tell 
you it’s a toy I bought just now for—guess whom—for your dear 
husband! Must have been pretty bad, mustn’t 1? Shall I give 
it to you to take to him—no? Well, perhaps he has outgrown 
these things now, so here goes;’ and he tosses the box over the 
railings, and it falls with a shiver of broken glass as the pieces 
of painted tin rattle out upon the flag-stones. 

‘And now I'll wish you good evening,’ he says, sweeping off his 
battered hat with mock courtesy. 

She tries to keep him back. ‘ No, Wilfred, no; you must not 
go like that. We live here still, Lionel and I, in the same old 
house,’ and she indicates the house next door; ‘ he will be home 
very soon. Will you’ (she cannot help a little shudder at the 
thought of such a guest) —‘ will you come in and wait for him ?’ 

‘Throw myself into his arms, eh?’ he says. ‘ How delighted 
he would be! I’m just the sort of brother to bea credit to a highly 
respectable young barrister like him. You really think he’d like 
it? No; it’s all right, Ethel; don’t be alarmed : I was only joking. 
I shall never come in your way, I promise you. I’m just going 
to take myself off.’ 

‘Don’t say that,’ she says (in spite of herself she feels relieved) ; 
‘tell me—is there nothing we can do—no help we can give you ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ he answers fiercely ; ‘I don’t want your pity. Do 
you think I can’t see that you wouldn’t touch me with the tongs 
if you could help it ? It’s too late to snivel over me now, and I’m 
well enough as Iam. You leave me alone to go to the devil my 
own way; it’s all I ask of you. Good-bye. It’s Christmas, isn’t it ? 
I haven’t dreamed that at all events. Well, I wish you and Lionel 
as merry a Christmas as I mean to have. I can’t say more than 
that in the way of enjoyment.’ 

He turns on his heel at the last words and slouches off down 
the narrow lane by which he had come. Ethel Rolleston stands 
for a while, looking after his receding form till the fog closes 
round it and she can see it no more. She feels as if she had seen 
a ghost; and for her at least the inclosure before the deserted 
house next door will be haunted ever more—haunted by a forlorn 
and homeless figure sobbing there by the railings. 

As for the man, he goes on his way until he finds a door 
which is not closed against him. F. ANSTEY, 
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‘A Fush at last.’ 


ee Nepogon is doubtless the finest river in the world for trout- 
fishing. For those, however, who do not care to go so far 
afield, and are satisfied with smaller fish, many a loch and river 
in the North of Scotland will furnish an excellent day’s sport, 
meaning by this the power of rambling at will through beautiful 
scenery and catching a sufficiency of trout to keep the mind em- 
ployed and put cares utterly to flight. Half a dozen of us flyfishers, 
bent on these laudable ends, were staying at one of those primitive 
little inns in Sutherlandshire only known for the most part to 
anglers. It was built on the side of the moorland, overlooking 
Loch Coila, which lay extended in a trough between high moun- 
tains on each side for nine miles before the window of our one 
sitting-room. Behind us the moor ran up, height above height, 
while a narrow fringe of low birches marked every here and there 
the course of a burn which found its way downward to the Loch. 
This country formed part of a vast deer-forest belonging to a great 
Southern potentate. On the opposite side of the loch, a mile and 
a half away, lay a low cottage with white walls belonging to a 
shepherd, the only shieling in sight. At its back rose some of 
the highest mountains in Sutherlandshire ; and although it was 
July, we could see long white fields of snow upon their shoulders, 
and when the wind blew from the west a cold icy breeze swept from 
them inexpressibly grateful to our hot cheeks, for a summer sun 
in Sutherlandshire blazes fiercely enough at times. At the back 
of our whitewashed inn was a small shed which might do duty for 
a stable if required. No inclosure separated the house from the 
heather, but in front, near the loch, iron hurdles eight feet high 
hemmed in a small patch of ground planted with cabbages, called 
a garden. The deer often came down to drink at the loch, and not’ 
even these cabbages could have been grown without the hurdles. 
Once a day the mail cart brought letters and an occasional paper, 
a week old. No tourists ever came near our paradise, not even a 
commercial traveller, although these swarm all over Scotland, and 
even haunt the Shetlands. We were many miles from a telegraph 
office, perhaps thirty from a doctor, and at least forty from a lawyer. 
The Ministry might fall, empires shake, the money-market be 
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convulsed: but what cared we? Not the faintest echo of these 
disturbances reached the snug breakfast party before we went off, 
each with his own gilly, north, south, east, or west, at will. None 
of us would dine with one whit the less appetite, ‘si fractus 
illabatur orbis,’ when eight, or it might be nine, o’clock gathered 
all together again for dinner, and the day’s fish were caught over 
again. Then men retired early to bed, from the impossibility of 
keeping their eyes open any longer. 

One day a carriage and pair drove up, and an imperious-looking 
gentleman shouted out, ‘ Hi! I want a couple of rooms here for 
some days for my wife and self!’ All the males of the establish- 
ment were attending the anglers by loch and stream, so, after some 
time and much impatience on the intruder’s part (so we deemed all 
strangers), Maggie, the cook, came out with tolerably ‘ blowsed’ hair, 
bare red arms, and her coats kilted well over bare feet and ankles. 

‘What’s your wull, sir?’ she asked. 

‘I want to stay here to fish, woman; but first I must know 
what kind of water you have to drink. Just fetch me a glass.’ 

Maggie turned and fetched a tumbler, driving before her a 
flock of ducks which had meanwhile found their way into the 
kitchen. She walked across the roadway to a large brewer’s vat 
which stood on the hill-side full of water. This was running into 
it through a roughly cut wooden trough thrust into the bank at 
one end, while the other overhung the vat. Maggie dipped her 
tumbler into the vat and presented it to the gentleman full of 
what looked like tea. 

He stared with ineffable scorn, and said, ‘ John, turn back at 
once!’ So the carriage drove off without another word. 

‘What ails the man? I wonder,’ said Maggie, ‘ it’s gude enough 
whateffer.’ 

And it was ‘ gude enough’ for us, as we could get no other. 
Its peaty flavour might be corrected by boiling for tea ; but if any 
one wanted to drink it cold, it was generally thought safer to add 
to it a dash of whisky. Had the irascible old gentleman liked it, 
however, it would not have signified. Our little party occupied 
every room in the hcuse. 

It was a time of very hot, dry weather. Day by day the rivers 
ran finer, and the lochs amid the hills fell lower. But we persevered 
day by day at our sport, and never returned without heavy baskets. 
The red-necked diver on Loch Coila swam towards us barking indig- 
nantly at our intrusion by her nest as we drew near home. Then 
the curlew flew screaming with her young brood from one heap 
of peat to another as we gained the house. Dinner succeeded, 
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consisting mainly of trout dressed in every conceivable manner, 
as if Maggie had been studying the receipts of Barker, that 
‘ambassador’s cook ’ as well as good angler in his day. We had 
trout boiled, fried, fricasseed, even trout soup. Of course they 
furnished again the staple dish at breakfast. Sometimes a sheep 
was killed, and the supply of chops was endless for two days. It 
seemed as if the animal was all cut up into chops. Then we fell 
back once again upon trout, varied at times with char. Char are 
taken in most of the northern lochs of Sutherlandshire, though 
not very often with the fly. In the multitude of trout which we 
took daily, however, there was sure to be a certain amount of char. 
Every now and then we had a ferox for dinner. Its pale pinky 
flesh is not very firm or well-flavoured. But it was a change. 

As yet none of us had caught a salmon, although this fish was 
often taken in the two large lochs which communicated by a river 
varying from three to six miles in length with Loch Coila. In 
the pools of this river, the Altdhu, salmon frequently stopped for 
a day ortwo. But it had run very low, and the gillies shook their 
heads when anyone spoke of trying these pools. ‘It’s jist no 
manner of use whateffer,’ they said. 

One of our party had solemnly determined to take a ‘ fush ’ 
before he left for the south, and the days were slipping away. 
Morning after morning the wife and daughter of one among us 
(who ought to have been named before) wished him luck, gave 
him sprigs of white heather and made him marmalade sandwiches 
to eat after his al fresco luncheon, but all was in vain. These 
ladies spent a curious time among us, and must have hated fish 
and fishing ever afterwards. They presided at breakfast, and heard 
of nothing but lines, ferowes, char, reels and flies. Then they 
amused themselves, as they best could, till evening brought dinner 
and the same piscatorial conversation only intensified. They 
shared in all our eagerness that H. should catch his coveted 
salmon. At length came the day before his departure, and he 
was supremely melancholy at breakfast. The weather was still hot 
and sunny, but a slight breeze blew from the west and enabled us 
with some slight pretext of hope to wish him success as he started 
for the Caillach river. The gillies told him that the deep holes 
and high banks might here give him the best chance of finding 
a ‘fish’ in a pool, together with sufficient means of concealment 
for himself, as the water would be very clear and transparent. He 
went off, with a friend to see his prowess, and two gillies, who 
evidently meant to do their best to get him a ‘fush.’ Of course 
the reader knows that no Scotchman ever speaks of a ‘salmon ;’ 
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there is something of reverential awe in breathing that word which 
is so glibly bandied about by Southrons. A salmon is with them, 
as a whale is with whale-fishers, par excellence ‘ a fush.’ 

The long sultry day burnt itself away at length, and as the 
cool evening brought out the clouds of midges which to thin- 
skinned people are the bane of Sutherlandshire, we came in with 
our baskets and attendants, ‘droppingly, droppingly,’ to dinner. 
This had been fixed at a liberal eight; but when half-past came, 
H and his friend had not appeared. The ladies opined that 
something had happened to them. Amongst us the conviction . 
slowly gained ground that they had at length caught a ‘ fush.’ 
Before long the four were descried walking briskly to the inn, and 
then conviction ripened into certainty. We ran out to greet 
them. ‘ Yes!’ they.said, ‘ we have a “ fush,” but not a tig one!’ 

‘Did he take the fly well ?’ 

‘Yes,’ they replied laughingly, ‘ he was a little sulky at first, 
but finally came up well to it.’ 

At the entrance of the inn all assembled to see the ‘ fush’ 
taken out of the basket. It was a‘ bonnie fush,’ they averred ; 
all pink and silvery, about fourteen pounds. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said Maggie, who with bare arms and feet 
had also come to see the sight, ‘ye hae caught a braw fush at 
last! My certies! ‘tis a fine fush whateffer! ’ 

‘What will you take, Donald? You must “wet” him, you 
know,’ said H ; and the slightest possible wink passed 
between the pair. 

Donald, the gilly who had mainly assisted in the capture, wiped 
his hot brows, and, somewhat to our amusement, of all things 
thought he could take some bottled porter. 

‘ You can do the fish for dinner, Maggie ?’ 

‘Oo aye, gif ye gentlemen don’t mind waiting a wee!’ And 
we did wait a wee, till about half-past nine; still in the broadest 
daylight ; for were we not in a country where at midsummer there 
is no real night? He who has not eaten a salmon fresh out of the 
water, with flakes of curd, firm, pink like the fingers of Rosy Morn 
according to Homer, sapid and easy of digestion, has no notion of 
its excellence. It is impossible to fancy the fish’s true flavour from 
the ice-soaked, vapid, watery fish known as salmon on a fishmonger’s 
stall. We all ate and praised and congratulated H » who took 
our compliments serenely, and was evidently well pleased with 
himself. 

Many were the questions as to what fly had been used. ‘The 
Jock Scot?’ Yes, H had tried that. ‘The Butcher?’ 
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Yes ; but he did not much care for that lure. In short, H 

had been obliged to use a good many flies before he would take 
one; but here were the chops—who would_have one? &c., & 
So the questioning passed off, amid the general joy that H—— 
could now go home satisfied. 

After dinner the ladies retired, and while the fishermen who 
smoked lighted the one pipe which was customarily smoked before 
they too went off to bed, all began eagerly to ask once more for the 
full tale of how the ‘ fush’ was caught. C——, wise in his genera- 
tion, had brought some Apollinaris from England, so as not to be 
entirely dependent upon the peaty water, and passed this round. 
It is worth remarking that he had also been thoughtful enough to 
pack up a cucumber, which had proved a great addition to that day’s 
dinner, although it had amazed all the household, no one so far 
north having ever seen or heard of a cucumber before, and none 
knowing how it was to be cooked. Consequently it had only just 
been rescued from Maggie’s clutches as she was about to boil it. 
The huge peat fire was poked up and of course smoked intolerably.. 
Our eyes smarted, and both windows were opened, so that the 
moon and the silent mountains beyond were visible in the clear 
cold twilight. Volumes of smoke now poured out. Then the 
door was opened. Matters were made still worse. At length, by 
leaving one window and the door open, the fire became less in- 
tractable, and then our questions began. ‘ Now for it, H ! 
where did you light upon it ?’ 

‘Well,’ he answered, ‘ when we reached the Caillach river, it 
was, as I feared, terribly low and clear. Donald shook his head, 
but we went on to several pools, hoping somewhat against hope. 
Pool after pool did we try with a “ Dusty Miller,” not too large, but 
in vain. We could see the contents of most of them, and not 
even Donald could spy a “fush.” At length we sat down, tired 
out, and lunched. Before long Donald came to us in great glee. 
He had peered into a pool through a fringe of brackens, and could 
see a “ fush ” under a shelf of rock. Needless to say K here and 
I at once deserted the marmalade sandwiches, excellent though they 
are, and made for the pool. It is not a pleasant position to lie at an 
angle of 45 degrees on the bare rock, peering through ferns and 
heather into the utter blackness of a pool fifteen feet below you; 
but we ventured, and saw, of course, nothing. Still less is it com- 
fortable to drop a fly over a submerged rock which is pointed out 
to you while you are in this position. However, Donald eagerly 
pressed it, and I did at length drop my fly gently where he in- 
dicated. For a moment my heart was in my mouth, and nothing 
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resulted. I tried again, and there was a boil in the dark pool with 
a swirl of a tail as the fish turned. It had not touched the fly, 
and I looked round to Donald in despair. 

‘“ Draw up, sir,” he whispered, “ and get up the brae.” So we 
did, and smoked a pipe, which is the orthodox thing to do, in 
order to give the fish time to forget its disappointment.’ 

‘« Deed, sir, I’m thinking this flee is just a trifle large what- 
effer. Suppose we try a wee Silver Doctor.” 

‘The alteration was made. We crawled down again after the 
pipes were out, and once more I made a scientific cast. No result. 
Again and again I essayed, Donald meanwhile white with excite- 
ment, but all was in vain. The fish would not stir. Again we 
retreated and lit our pipes and held a council. Donald decided 
that the fish must now be left for an hour or two, and off we 
started to try some pools a couple of miles lower down the Caillach, 
to which the walking was anything but easy. Not a fin could 
we stir in any of them, so we tremblingly returned to our last 
chance in the “ Cradle Pool,” as it is called. Donald now assured 
us that all depended on our first cast. Once thwart the “ fush,” or 
suffer it to miss the fly, and we might go home immediately. 
Accordingly with great deliberation he selected from my stores 
an Irish fly, very small, witha body of silver tinsel, a tag of peacock 
herl, and wings of the same, called the “ McGuire,” warranted to 
raise the most sulky salmon. We all crept down to the edge of 
the pool once more, and in a high state of nervousness, as you 
may fancy, I made the cast. Up came the fish at once and seized 
the fly, while I struck, but somewhat too sharply, for the fish 
gave a mighty splash with its tail, broke off, and disappeared ! 
As the circles were widening on the pool we looked silently into 
each other’s eyes. The calamity was too great for words. Our 
last chance was gone. As for Donald, he muttered several Gaelic 
words which would probably shock us all were they translated, 
and retired moodily to a neighbouring tuft of tall heather, where 
he sat hunting inside that marvellous collection of “ flees ” which 
he keeps inside his bonnet. Mournfully we prepared to take the 
rods to pieces and return, when he suddenly cried out, ‘ Haud 
awa, gentlemen, here’s ane I have found—the “ London flee ”— 
we'll jist gie the fush wi’ it ane more chance whateffer!’ The 
customary pipes were once more smoked to give the fish time to 
get over its disappointment at missing the gaudy creature which 
had stung it. And then, to cut a long story short, I made a cast 
with the “ London flee,” had the “ fush” at once, quickly played it, 
and then with much trepidation on my part Donald descended to 
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the edge of the pool and clipped that excellent fish off which we 
have just feasted. And now—it is not every day a “ fush ” is taken 
—we must have another half-glass of -toddy after our usual 
one, just to drink to its manes and to our next merry meeting.’ 

‘You deserved success for your perseverance,’ said C : 
‘What colour is that London fly of which you spoke?’ 

‘Oh, a reddish sort of a fly,’ said H evasively ; adding, 
‘Give me a light, will you? By the way, I wish some of you 
fellows were going south with me to-morrow.’ 

‘What, reddish wings?’ again asked C——, pertinaciously 
sticking to his point. 

‘No, no; reddish body,’ said H , looking flurried, while his 
companion at the Caillach was observed smothering a laugh. 

‘I don’t know the fly at all,’ observed another; ‘ would you 
mind, H——-, giving me the exact tying before you leave us, eh?’ 

‘Oh, not at all,’ said H—— quickly; ‘red body striped with 
yellow, gold list, you know.’ 

This was too much for his companion, who now roared with 
laughter. 

There was evidently a mystery. All of us looked at each 
other with astonished eyes. Could it be that, after our hearty con- 
gratulations, after each of us eating two helps of the salmon— 
with all our trust of H——~ and his companion—could it be that 
the ‘fush’ had been obtained by any nefarious means, that it had 
been lured to its destruction by anything save the orthodox 
artificial fly ? 

At any rate this haunting doubt must at once be set at rest. 

‘We might ask Donald to show us the London fly to-morrow,’ 
observed one, whereat H and his friend again smiled and 
remarked ‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ By the way, H » said another, ‘ you told us about Donald 
sitting in a tuft of heather and examining his bonnet: you mean, 
perhaps, that Donald found you a natural fly in the heather which 
he called a London fly, eh ?’ 

‘No, no!’ said H testily, while his comrade now shook his 
sides and roared with laughter. ‘ And yet,’ he added, ‘ Donald did 
kick it out of the heather.’ 

‘Ah, just so,’ said the inquirer, a very literal Scotchman; 
‘ probably some previous angler dropped this London fly there.’ 

‘I can’t stand this any longer,’ exclaimed H , rushing to 
the door. ‘Good night! good night! Donald’s “ London flee” 
was—a worm !’ M. G. WarEins. 





The Estiennes of Paris. 


‘Books do preserve as in a violl the purest efficacie and extraction 
of that living intellect that bred them.’—MILTON. 


STEADFAST House of Estienne! 
Your memories, dim as twilight skies, 
Come faint to us forgetful men 
Across three centuries. 


Their love of lore the sires bequeathed 
With type more rich than store of gold, 

Thyrsus with bay and serpent wreathed— 
Can kings such scroll unfold ? 


But guerdon scant life’s labour earns ; 
Nor state nor sceptred majesty 

Crowns those whose one ambition yearns 
Not to let learning die. 


Fretted with slow delays, with foes, 
Robert from courts is fain to flee : 

Geneva’s breezes waft repose, 
Geneva’s deep blue sea. 


And Henri—quenched that generous fire 
No sordid passion could enthral, 
Ungrateful Lyons sees expire 
Poor in her hospital. 


Casaubon bears aloft the torch, 
Scorned by our apathetic age, 

That will not venture past the porch 
Nor scan his antique page. 








THE ESTIENNES OF PARIS. 


What tender love that never tires 

His Florence brings, though naught brings ease, 
What zeal, what piety inspires 

His Ephemerides !— 


Their calm, of statelier knowledge born, 
Revisits not a feverish time, 

To which the journal of each morn 
Reveals fresh care, fresh crime. 


Yet with that past o’er which they mused 
Shall live, in scholars yet to be, 

Their subtle spirit interfused : 
Without them what were we ? 


F. St. J. THACKERAY. 





An Ancient Lake Bottom. 


N a remote corner of the Dartmoor district, just below the twin 
granite peaks of waterworn Hey Tor, lies one of the strangest 
and most interesting geological monuments in the whole of 
England. As one stands on the brow of the corn-field slopes at 
Bovey Tracey, one sees stretched in front a long and narrow plain, 
bounded on either side by moors that rise into broken clatters or 
steep bosses of naked trap-rock, and tumbled here and there into 
endless petty undulating hillocks, all overgrown with golden 
gorse and purple reaches of Scotch heather. From any of these 
rounded hillocks the eye ranges down the valley of a little 
Dartmoor streamlet towards the broader basin of the river Teign 
at Newton Abbot. The long narrow plain that lies in front is 
Bovey Heathfield, a famous place in the historic annals of British 
geology; and it takes its name from the rapid waters of the 
Bovey brook, which flow through it, and from the wild waste of 
ling and heather by which its surface is everywhere covered. A 
stranger or quainter nook than the Heathfield it would be hard 
indeed to find in this modern workyday England of ours; it 
almost seems, when one looks down upon it from any one of the 
neighbouring heights, as though one had stepped with Alice 
through the looking-glass, and had got into a topsy-turvy wonder- 
land where all the hills were flattened down into level valleys, 
and all the valleys were turned bodily inside out so as to resemble 
upland moors. Elsewhere in Britain we are accustomed to find 
the high plateaus wholly given over to bracken, heath, and furze, 
while the river basins smile with the richest tillage, and grow 
green with meadowland or mellow with ripening corn. Here, 
however, at Bovey Heathfield the ordinary rule is exactly reversed, 
and we look down from uplands deep in grass or wheat, upon a 
level stretch along the riverside, not waving with tiith, but all 
utterly abandoned to the wildest scrub of prickly gorse and 
tussocky sedges. This is such a queer contradiction of all 
familiar experience, that even the most ungeological mind can 
hardly fail to be struck by its oddity, and, coupling it with the 
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singularly level aspect of the plain as a whole, to risk at least a 
passing guess at the true reason for so strange a combination of 
unusual circumstances. , 

If one digs down a little into one of the small undulating 
hillocks in the basin, which just faintly break the general monotony 
of the heathery plain, and looks at the nature of the underlying 
material, it becomes quite easy to understand why this long stretch 
of lowland heath-field has never been utilised even by our greedy 
age for purposes of human cultivation. The surface soil is very 
rough and pebbly, with loose sand sprinkled through it everywhere ; 
while in the taller hillocks, cuttings made in the side show a 
white clay as the main underlying deposit—a white clay 
quarried in these very openings to supply the thriving potteries 
at Bovey Tracey, near the further end or head of the Heathfield. 
Nobody who had ever visited Poole, or Swanage, or Corfe Castle, 
could possibly look at this white clay, covered above by heath and 
gorse, without being immediately reminded of the very similar 
wild Tertiary country around Wareham and the Isle of Purbeck, 
whence so much material is yearly shipped from Poole Harbour to 
the Staffordshire potteries. Glancing down once more at the flat 
expanse below with its boundary hills and its white floor, the idea 
at once suggests itself to the merest novice that this must really 
be a prehistoric lake bottom. And so in very fact it is—the dry 
bed of a Miocene lake, preserving for us to this day the only 
existing remains of Miocene age in all England. It is this fact 
that gives Bovey Heathfield its peculiar interest; and, I may add, 
it is this fact that explains the condition of the little valley and 
its included towns or villages at the present moment. In order 
really to understand the whole existing state of things in the 
entire district, with its railways, its rivers, its churches, its 
districts, its potteries, and its industries generally, it is absolutely 
necessary for us to go back to the placid little lake which once 
filled the valley from side to side a million years or so before our 
own epoch, and which laid down the white sediment that now 
chokes up the long narrow basin of the Bovey throughout its 
total extent. 

Before we start for our short excursion down the dead ages, 
however, just one word more as to the actual state of affairs in 
this nineteenth century of ours throughout the region once 
occupied by the Miocene lake of Bovey. The clay deposit spreads 
over a district some nine miles long by two or three broad, from 
the village of Bovey Tracey, among the outliers of Dartmoor, 
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past Newton Abbot, and on to King’s Kerswell near, Torquay. 
The greater part of this considerable tract still consists of barren 
heathland, immediately recognisable by its whitish soil and the 
peculiar character of its underlying deposits, as*seen in the 
numerous quarries and soft railway cuttings. The branch line 
from Newton Abbot to Moreton Hampstead‘fruns through the 
whole of its northern half; the better known track to Torquay 
and Dartmouth traverses its shorter and lower tail. A great deal 
of clay is dug out of it in many places; and in others large 
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excavations have been made in search of the ‘ Bovey coal’ or 
lignite, now almost exhausted, about which I shall have much 
more to say hereafter. These excavations have tossed_about the 
surface a good deal in places, but have on the whole rather added 
to the picturesqueness of the waste ground by raising mounds of 
débris every here and there, now richly overgrown with ling or 
tormentil, and by interspersing a number of little boggy pits and 
hollows, now flooded by rain-water, and haunted by innumerable 
swarms of big blue dragon-flies. Throw in the peaked summit 
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of Hey Tor on the west, with the longer and lower ridge of Great 
Haldon on the east, and you have a fair general picture of Bovey 
Heathfield in its main outlines as it exists in our own time. 

And now what can we learn of interest about its previous 
condition, by inspection of the scanty remains which its 
deposits still preserve for us from Miocene times? Well, in the 
first place, it is tolerably certain that a small fresh-water lake, not 
quite so big as Windermere, filled up the whole of the basin, 
from near Moreton Hampstead as far as King’s Kerswell, for an 
immensely long period during that later Tertiary epoch. That 
the lake existed here for many, many centuries is quite clear 
from the great thickness of the sediment it has left behind it, 
extending altogether to a depth of three hundred feet. Now, it 
need hardly be said that it takes a considerable time for a mountain 
mere to cover its own bed three hundred feet thick with solid 
sediment. But the nature of the sediment in this case impresses 
one even more with an idea of the vast time that must have been 
spent in its accumulation ; for it is not merely loose material, like 
sand and pebbles, which might be piled up in a comparatively 
short period by mountain torrents: it consists for the most part 
of very finely ground clay—powdered rock, in fact, borne down by 
mountain torrents—such as is commonly used in making tobacco- 
pipes. Moreover, there are scattered through it at intervals layers 
of brown or blackish coaly-looking material—the lignite—con- 
sisting of vegetable remains, capable of being used as fuel. It 
is by means of the fossil leaves and wood found in these lignite 
layers that we are able to determine the beds as belonging to the 
Miocene period; that is to say, these remains are of the same 
general character as those found in Miocene deposits elsewhere.! 

If, then, the Bovey Tracey lake was really of Miocene age, its 
record is a singularly interesting one; for this is absolutely the 
only patch of Miocene deposit hitherto discovered anywhere in 
England. Our whole direct knowledge of the condition of this 
kingdom (excluding Ireland and Scotland) during the Miocene 
epoch is derived simply and solely from researches conducted in 
the dry bed of a lake not as big as Windermere. It is true these 


? At least, so says Dr. Oswald Heer of Zurich, our greatest authority upon the 
Tertiary flora; but more recently Mr. Starkie Gardner, who ranks only second to 
Dr. Heer in knowledge of the subject, has contended that they are really coeval 
with the Bournemouth flora—in other words, are of Eocene age. That is the charm 
of science ; two specialists are always sure to disagree about it, and the general 
public must make its choice between them. I elect on the present occasion to 
follow Dr. Heer; and so far as the issues here to be set fort h are concerned the 
question between them is not a very important one, 
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stray hints are pieced out for us by a few indications in other parts 
of the British Islands; the great basalt sheets of Antrim, and the 
volcanic débris of Mull and Skye, have covered and preserved some 
leaf beds of the same date, thus showing that while the Bovey 
Tracey lake slumbered quietly in its little dale among the flanks 
of Dartmoor, those vast fissure eruptions whose terrific fiery in- 
undations have been so graphically described for us by Professor 
Geikie were desolating the rich forests of our northern and north- 
western districts. But, so far as England itself is concerned, the 
Bovey deposit is the only scrap of evidence for the Miocene period 
now remaining to us. People sometimes ask incredulously why, 
if evolution be true, we cannot produce consecutive series of 
fossils, showing the whole line of descent in unbroken order from 
an original ancestor to any given modern creature; and when we 
answer by pointing to that stereotyped phrase, ‘imperfection of 
the geological record,’ they hardly realise how very fragmentary 
and scattered are the facts actually at our disposal for reconstruct- 
ing the past history of life upon our planet. Yet just suppose 
for a moment that we were dependent for our whole knowledge 
of England—its people, its civilisation, its industry, its plants, 
its animals, its geographical form—from the days of the ancient 
Britons down to the days of Queen Victoria, upon observations 
made on the dry bed of Windermere! How little could we ever 
recover about that many-sided world from the few bones, and 
leaves, and pots, and pans that we might unearth among the 
sediments on its bottom! Well, that is just the position we stand 
in with regard to Miocene England, with only this important 
difference, that the Miocene age covered not merely twenty 
centuries, but a vast lapse of time, to be reckoned probably by 
thousands and perhaps by hundreds of thousands of years. 

On the other hand, it is really singular how much we can 
manage to infer about contemporary Britain from the contents of 
this one small lake bottom. It is a common speculation among 
thoughtless people that if the bed of the sea were to dry up, we 
should find a considerable amount of wrecked gold in the dry 
basin—so vulgar and commonplace are the average restricted ideas 
of human beings about the vast panorama of nature in whose 
midst they live. But the naturalist thinks at once, if a sea bottom 
were to dry up, what a wonderful amount of fresh information we 
should obtain about all the plants and animals that inhabit its 
deepest recesses. Now, every bit of rock upon the earth (except 
those of igneous origin) is a fragment of such a dry sea or lake 
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or estuary, and it can yield an immense amount of information to 
us about the state of things in the earth generally at the period 
when it was deposited. Bovey lake is full of hints in this way 
as to the condition of England during the third quarter of the 
great Tertiary epoch. I do not mean merely hints as to the 
plants and animals then living, but as to the general geographical 
and climatic aspects of Miocene England. 

There can be very little doubt that in the Miocene age the 
whole of Britain was dry land, united to the Continent across the 
German Ccean and the English Channel. Otherwise we should 
most likely find marine Miocene deposits somewhere or other in 
England. But we do not, though a contemporary sea just touches 
the borders of the Isle of Wight: the only beds of this age in our 
island both testify to purely terrestrial conditions, for one of them 
consists of a lake bottom, and the other consists of forest rubbish 
overwhelmed by lava, ashes, and basalt. So far as the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Bovey lake is concerned, too, we may be 
pretty sure that the general physical aspect of the surrounding 
country remains on the whole comparatively little altered. The 
lake filled a basin which now subsists much as it then did, with 
the granite rocks of Dartmoor rising on the left, and the big green- 
sand ridge of Great Haldon facing it on the right. And the 
reason we know this is partly because we can trace the origin of 
these hills to an earlier period of time, by the displacements or 
wear of the neighbouring strata; but partly also because the 
nature of the sediment left behind by the Bovey lake itself shows 
it to be derived from the surrounding uplands. This sediment 
consists chiefly of fine clay and quartzose sand, both of them 
washed out from the granite and greensand in the neighbouring 
mountains. The streams that flowed into the lake from Dartmoor 
and Haldon brought down such worn detritus, the ground and 
powdered relics of the stone over which they passed as they tumbled 
down their narrow glens. The decomposition of the felspars gave 
rise to the fine clay ; the harder material got worn down only to the 
condition of quartzose sand. Thus the very nature of the sediment 
itself suffices to show us whence it was derived, and what was the 
general contour of the hills which hemmed in the little basin. 

At the same time we must remember that though the hills 
were there in much the same position as at the present day, they 
have since suffered much loss of material by aérial denudation— 
in other words, by the wear and tear of winds and rain—and were 
therefore considerably higher in the Miocene age than they are in 
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our own time. The great granite boss of Dartmoor has existed, 
apparently, as a distinct mountain region ever since the Permian 
period, when it was obtruded through the carboniferous strata, 
twisting and contorting their edge into sharp folds, though it was 
afterwards reinforced by other igneous dykes pushed up through 
its own mass at later epochs. It seems to have stood out as a 
mountain country from the triassic and oolitic seas, and to have 
kept its head above water as a solitary island while the surround- 
ing district was covered by the ocean that laid down the great 
chalk sheet of Southern England. All this time, of course, its 
top was being gradually worn away by the weather, and its general 
height considerably reduced. Still, evenin the Miocene age, there 
is good reason to believe that it must have risen considerably 
higher above the neighbouring lands than its tallest peaks do at 
the present day. Professor Judd has shown that the contemporary 
voleano of Mull in the Inner Hebrides must have risen to a 
height of about ten thousand feet in Miocene days; while the 
battered stump that now remains, after the wear and tear of the 
Pliocene and recent periods—not to mention the grinding ice- 
sheet of the glacial epoch—nowhere rises much higher than three 
thousand feet. The existing mass is, as Professor Judd graphically 
puts it, ‘a basal wreck,’ ‘a dissected volcano,’ the mere lower story 
of the original mountain, with the softer ashes of the cone and 
much of the middle portion worn bodily away. Now, the material 
of Dartmoor was probably harder than the top of the cone at Mull, 
so we cannot allow quite so much for secular degradation here as 
in the case of the Scotch mountain; but we may easily believe 
that the highest tors then rose at least a couple of thousand feet 
above their present summits. One has only to look at the tors of 
. Dartmoor as we now see them jutting into the sky on our left, in 
order to recognise the fact that the great undulating moor is really 
what somebody once called it, ‘a crushed mountain ;’ all its centre 
has been worn slowly down by rain and wind, and only the harder 
parts, weathered and fissured into great naked boulder-like masses, 
now stand out on the lesser summits in the castellated form of 
tors or clatters. Indeed, the very lake sediment at Bovey itself 
is a speaking testimony to the amount of detritus which a few 
small brooklets can carry away from the surface of the wasting and 
decaying granite. 

While the neighbouring mountains were higher than at present 
in Miocene days, the existence of the tarn which filled the hollow 
between them sufficiently shows that the valley was then already 
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carved out into something like its modern shape. On the other 
hand, the lateral valley running down to Teignmouth, through 
which the Teign now enters the sea, could not then have been 
sculptured as deeply as it is in the world before us, if indeed it 
yet existed in any shape; for the waters would in that case have 
found an immediate outlet in the direction of Teignmouth, 
without being dammed up so as to form a lake extending far to 
the south towards King’s Kerswell. It is most probable that a 
small stream then ran down this lateral glen into the mere; and 
that the general outlet was by a river which took approximately 
the same course as the railway now does down the valley over 
yonder to Torquay. That valley is a very marked one, and looks 
even at present, as seen from northward, like the natural outlet 
of the Teign and Bovey rivers ; it is only by comparatively modern 
arrangements of earth-sculpture that they have been diverted at 
aright angle near Newton Abbot, so as to debouch unnaturally 
into the sea at Teignmouth. At the same time, when the old 
river pursued its straight course from King’s Kerswell to Torquay, 
we must remember that Torbay, or for the matter of that the 
English Channel itself, had as yet probably no existence. It is 
more likely that the stream which issued from the Bovey lake 
meandered through a broad plain across the face of what is now 
the Channel, to join the united flood of Seine and Severn in a 
great estuary, somewhere midway between the Lizard Point and 
the bleak moors which at present compose the Breton coast-line. 

And now what about the vegetation that clothed the spurs 
and valleys of this earlier Dartmoor? what about the animals 
that wandered and battened at their own sweet will among its 
grassy glades? For information as to these we are principally 
dependent upon the lignite beds here at Bovey Tracey. Some 
years since, Lady Burdett Coutts, who includes among her many 
virtues an intelligent love for geology, obtained the aid of Mr. 
Pengelly, the learned Torquay cave-hunter, in superintending 
some excavations which she undertook in the Bovey beds. The 
fossils thus unearthed in the lignite layers, amounting in all to 
some fifty species, were submitted to Dr. Heer of Zurich; and 
without going into technical details of their restoration, these are 
approximately the results which the Swiss savant obtained from 
his study of the remains discovered in the lignite. 

The general character of the flora showed that England then 
still enjoyed a sub-tropical climate. Perhaps the slow approach 
of that cold wave which culminated in the great glacial epoch 
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may already have begun to make itself felt: the country may 
have been a trifle less warm than in the Eocene period; but as a 
whole the nature of the vegetable remains shows that Dartmoor 
must then have resembled the lower Himalayan slopes in its 
general climatic aspect. Evergreen oaks clothed the uplands; 
custard-apples ripened in the moist warm glens; cinnamon trees 
scented the air with their heavy perfume; the eucalyptus spread 
its quaint ribbon-like leaves to the breezes of the smiling lake. 
Imagine Naini Tal transported into a taller and wilder Devonshire, 
and you have a fair picture of our little Miocene lake as it really 
was in its own heyday. On the other hand, there were trees, too, 
of a somewhat more temperate character: willows, laurels, figs, 
and spindle-trees grew side by side with prickly Rotang palms and 
the spreading foliage of gigantic tree-ferns. But the commonest 
remains of all are those of a conifer, a first cousin to the ‘big 
trees’ of California, the Wellingtonia gigantea of our nursery 
gardens (really a Sequoia). This species, whose matted relics 
form the mass of the lignite, was named Sequoia Couttsie, in 
honour. of the lady who found the funds for the exploration. 
Besides the great arborescent osmunda, several other ferns have 
been detected in the lignite beds; water-lilies also blossomed on 
the shallows at the edge, and the presence of grapes has been 
determined by the occurrence of the fossil seeds. Such was the 
state of Britain in the day before yesterday of geological history, 
down to the very eve of that long cold spell from whose lasting 
results the circumpolar world is even now only slowly beginning 
to recover itself. 

As to the animal denizens of the Miocene forest, the little dry 
tarn of Bovey itself is singularly silent. We must go to the 
marine and estuarine deposits of the Continent, or to the great 
lakes of the Paris basin, for full and definite information about 
the contemporary European fauna. By that time, the animals of 
the Northern Hemisphere had reached what one might almost call 
a modern level of evolution ; for though the most perfect types of 
mammal had not yet been developed, there were many familiar 
creatures, such as rhinoceroses, tapirs, moles, musk-rats, opossums, 
deer, and antelopes; while the forms now extinct were for the 
most part closely related to their existing but more developed 
representatives. Horse-like animals were advancing towards their 
modern perfection ; deer were getting longer and more complicated 
antlers; pigs and giraffes were growing slowly into their familiar 
shapes ; and wild dogs, civets, martens, and beavers had practically 
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assumed their existing features. On the other hand, many types 
now extinct still survived—amongst them the gigantic mastodon, 
an elephant with two pairs of formidable tusks; the deinotherium, 
another huge pachyderm, with a couple of long downward-curving 
teeth, like a walrus’s, in his lower jaw; the anchitherium, that 
first rough sketch of the horse tribe, no bigger than a sheep ; and 
the macrotherium, a monstrous ant-eater, whose degenerate modern 
relations now drag out a miserable existence in South American 
forests alone. As to the birds, they were almost all of modern 
tropical or sub-tropical kinds—parroquets, flamingos, pelicans, 
ibises, marabouts, secretary-birds, eagles, and pheasant-like 
species ; altogether, a bird group closely resembling that which 
still haunts the banks of the great South African lakes in our 
own day. 

And did man or some ancestral man-like animal—a dusky 
hunter, semi-erect on crouching knees—chase the antelope or 
stalk the mighty mastodon among the shadows of the big pine 
trees by the silent little Bovey mere? To that question we can 
as yet give no certain and definite answer. If, as the Abbé 
Bourgeois and many of the greatest French archeologists believe, 
the split flints of the calcaire de Beauce were really produced by 
human or guasi-human agency, then we can hardly doubt that 
some creature almost worthy to be called a man, some early 
ancestor of our own race, had already begun to trap deer and fish 
for trout beside the banks of the forgotten Devonshire lake. But 
on this point there is as yet no settled agreement among scientific 
men, and all that we can say for certain is that implements look- 
ing very much like rude axes, and scarred with the evident marks 
of fire, have been discovered in contemporary strata beyond the 
Channel. Whatever the animal was which made those rude 
implements, or lighted those very prehistoric fires, he has at least 
left no traces of his presence in the lake deposits of Bovey Tracey. 

Of course, the aspect of the little lake and its shores must 
have varied somewhat during the long period while the various 
sediments and lignite beds that compose the Bovey deposits were 
being laid down. For, naturally, the mere accumulation of some 
three hundred feet thickness of detritus on its bottom must have 
made a considerable difference in the depth of the mere, which 
must have been much shallower towards the end of the period 
than it was at the beginning. In the lower half of the bed, 
towards Newton Abbot, where the lignite has been thrown out 
by what is technically called ‘a fault’ (that is to say, a vertical 
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displacement due to unequal elevation or subsidence), we get 
apparently the lowest part of the deposits exposed; and these 
deposits consist almost entirely of clay, accumulated no doubt 
in the deepest portion of the tarn while it was still but little 
filled up. At the northern or upper end, however, near Bovey 
Tracey, the beds are of a more varied character, consisting of 
alternated layers of clzy, sand, and lignite, such as might easily 
be deposited when the waters were growing rather shallow: and 
these beds, according to Mr. Woodward, seem to form an upper 
series above the main clay, though the nature of the displacement 
makes it hard to judge of their actual relations. At the bottom 
of all, in the northern half of the dry mere, comes a thick fifty- 
foot layer of clay and lignite ; then some ten feet or so of quartzose 
sand ; then more clay and lignite for thirty feet ; then a very thin 
belt of sand and conglomerate ; then clay, followed by more sand, 
more clay, more lignite, more sand, and more clay in beds varying 
from two to six feet in thickness. On top of all comes the ‘ head,’ 
a superficial drift accumulation of far later than Miocene age, 
forming the gravelly and sandy soil on which the heath and gorse 
thrive so bravely. 

But between the age of the lake and the age of the superficial 
drift a vast lapse of time intervenes, represented elsewhere by 
the upper Miocene and Pliocene deposits, as well as by the glacial 
boulder clays. About the middle of the Miocene age, apparently, 
the lake must have got wholly filled up with sediment, for no 
deposits referable to the later Miocene occur in the neighbourhood. 
Henceforth, the dry bed must have looked pretty much the 
same as it does at the present day in main physical features, 
though of course both climate and earth-sculpture underwent slow 
and gradual changes, up to the great secular winter : f the glacial 
period. During the whole Pliocene age, we may feel fairly con- 
fident, Devonshire still remained dry land. The vegetation grew 
from time to time more temperate, and at last positively arctic ; 
the hills were worn away lower and lower; but the sea did not 
overspread the summit of Dartmoor, or lay down fresh deposits 
over the lake of Bovey Tracey. Then came the actual ice age 
itself; and during the complicated changes of level in Western 
Europe which marked that chilly period, it is impossible to say 
through what vicissitudes the neighbouring country may or may 
not have passed. Perhaps it was submerged more than once 
beneath a frozen ocean: perhaps the plateau of Dartmoor stood 
out more than once as a great island from the engulfing sea— 
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one of a vast archipelago, of which the Cornish heights, Exmoor, 
the Welsh mountains, the Peak of Derbyshire, the Yorkshire and 
Cumbrian hills, the Cheviots, the Grampians, and the Northern 
Highlands formed the most conspicuous members. Certainly, 
drift gravel belonging to this latest geological age overspreads the 
flanks of Dartmoor and Great Haldon in many places ; and though 
its precise origin is somewhat problematical, there are other traces 
of glacial action in the surrounding districts. The ‘ head’ which 
covers the Miocene beds is a still more recent deposit of sand and 
gravel, largely derived from these higher gravels, whose con- 
stituents have been washed down into the valley by water in 
comparatively modern times. 

By these geological conditions all the human history of the 
Bovey basin has been vigorously determined. The Bovey stream, 
rising on the granite slopes of Dartmoor, and the Aller, flowing 
down to meet it from the hills around King’s Kerswell, have both 
cut their channels deeply through the soft Miocene lake bottom, 
and so have not spread a rich alluvial deposit of modern silt over 
the sand and gravel of the ‘ head,’ as they would doubtless have 
done if they flowed more on the level over a harder flooring. 
Thus the heath-field has kept its barren character to our own 
time, being quite useless for tillage, and given up entirely to 
underbrush and rabbits. The two little modern rivers which 
drain the area of the dry mere unite with the Teign, which bends 
round from the east to meet them; and all three empty into the 
sea together by the newer lateral valley carved out of the soft 
red marl between Newton Abbot and Teignmouth. No town or 
village has ever occupied the lake bottom itself; the churches 
and houses stand always on the little promontories of hillier rock 
which overlook the level sandy heath below. For many centuries 
after Briton and Englishman occupied the soil, while agriculture 
was the one industry of the land, the heath-field lay an utter and 
desolate waste. At last, when the mineral wealth of England 
began to be explored, it was found that the blackish seams in the 
old lake deposit could be burnt as fuel. For about 150 years the 
‘ Bovey coal’ has been worked for economical purposes, until the 
supply is now nearly exhausted. It is a poor lignite—that is to 
say, wood soaked in water, and then hardened by pressure, so as 
to assume an imperfect coaly structure; and it burns with un- 
pleasant fumes of sulphur. Still later the clay began to be 
quarried for pipeclay and pottery. Like most finely divided 
products of the disintegration of granite, it is excellent material 
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for earthenware, and it is here discovered ready ground for the 
manufacture (to a great extent at least) by the rubbing and 
trituration of the pebbles in Miocene torrents. A canal was cut 
for conveying the clay from the pits to the sea; but it is now 
superseded by the railway. Much of the material is manufactured 
into earthenware on the spot, at Bovey Tracey and elsewhere ; 
but much is also exported, above 42,000 tons having been seut 
away in a single year from the port of Teignmouth. The most 
important pits are situated near King’s Teignton and Newton 
Abbot ; but in commerce the material is usually known as 
Teignmouth clay, from the place of its export. Thus thousands 
of English families have in their houses at this moment cups and 
saucers made from the fine muddy sediment of the little Miocene 
mere. Man has turned even the water-power of geological ages 
to his own use as a mill for grinding clay ready for the potter. 

Later still, the railway came to disturb the primitive econo- 
mical conditions. Taking advantage of the estuary of the Teign 
from Teignmouth to Newton Abbot, and of the Miocene plain for 
a short distance further, it was compelled to strike through the 
hills.a little beyond with its main line for Plymouth. But Newton, 
situated on a promontory at the very middle point of the Miocene 
lake, was a naturally predestined junction for two branches, one 
of which runs up the lake bottom to Moreton Hampstead, in the 
heart of the Dartmoor country, while the other runs down the 
lake and follows the original course of the ancient outlet to 
Torquay. Newton has accordingly grown into an important 
centre, and is rapidly assuming the airs and appearance of a big 
town. Even the heath-field is now beginning to possess a certain 
marketable value of its own, by reason of its very wildness and 
tangled vegetation. Itis a delightful place to ramble in in search 
of flowers or insects; and it lies on the border of some of the 
very finest Dartmoor scenery. A little suburb of Bovey Tracey 
has grown up on the edge of the heath, for the accommodation of 
summer visitors; and those who do not look upon the sea ‘as 
indispensable ‘can find here pleasant quarters and infinite 
opportunities for wandering all day long among these wild and 
overgrown hillocks. But as it is the Miocene lake that made the 
heath-field, we may set down even this modern tourist suburb 
itself as one more very remote outcome of the local geological 
conditions. 


GRANT ALLEN. 





Madam. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


HERE is nothing more strange in all the experiences of 
humanity than the manner in which a great convulsion 
either in nature or in human history ceases after a while to affect 
the world. Grass grows and flowers wave over the soil which an 
earthquake has rent asunder; and the lives of men are similarly 
torn in twain without leaving a much more permanent result. 
The people whom we see one year crushed by some great blow, 
when the next has come have begun to pursue their usual course 
again. This means no infidelity of nature, no forgetting: but 
only the inevitable progress by which the world keeps going. 
There is no trouble, however terrible, that does not yield to the 
touch of time. 

Some two years after these events Rosalind Trevanion felt 
herself, almost against her will, emerging out of the great shadow 
which had overwhelmed her life. She had been for a time 
swallowed up in the needs of the family, all her powers demanded 
for the rearrangement of life on its new basis, and everything less 
urgent banished from her. But by degrees the most unnatural 
arrangements fall into the calm of habit, the most unlooked-for 
duties become things of every day. Long before the period at 
which this history resumes, it had ceased to be wonderful to any 
one that Rosalind should take her place as head of the desolated 
house. She assumed unconsciously that position of sister-mother 
which is one of the most touching and beautiful that exist, with 
the ease which necessity brings—not asking how she could do it, 
but doing it ; as did the bystanders who criticise every course of 
action and dictate what can and what cannot be done, but who all 
accepted her in her new duties with a composure which soon made 
everybody forget how strange, how unlikely to the girl those 
duties were. The disappearance of the mother, the breaking up 
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of the house, was no doubt a nine days’ wonder, and gave occasion 
in the immediate district for endless discussions; but the wonder 
died out as every wonder dies out. Outside of the county it 
was but vaguely known, and to those who professed to tell the 
details with authority there was but a dull response: natural 
sentiment at a distance being all against the possibility that any- 
thing so extraordinary and odious could be true. ‘You may 
depend upon it a woman who was going to behave so at the end 
must have shown signs of it from the beginning,’ people said, and 
the propagation of the rumour was thus seriously discouraged. 
Mrs. Lennox, though she was not wise, had enough of good sense 
and good feeling not to tell even to her most intimate friends the 
circumstances of her sister-in-law’s disappearance ; and this not 
so much for Madam’s sake as for that of her brother, whose extra- 
ordinary will appeared to her simple understanding so great a 
shame and scandal that she kept it secret for Reginald’s sake. 
Indeed all she did in the matter was for Reginald’s sake. She did 
not entertain the confidence in Madam with which Rosalind and 
John enshrined the fugitive. To Rosalind Mrs. Lennox said little 
on the subject, with a respect for the girl’s innocence which 
persons of superior age and experience are not always restrained 
by ; but that John,a man who knew the world, should go on as he 
did was a thing which exasperated his sister. How he could 
persuade himself of Mrs. Trevanion’s innocence was a thing she 
could not explain. Why, what could it be? she asked herself 
angrily. Everybody knows that the wisest of men or women are 
capable of going wrong for one cause; but what other could 
account for the flight of a woman, of a mother from her children, 
the entire disappearance of her out of all ihe scenes of her former 
life? When her brother told her that there was no help for it, 
that in the interests of her children Madam was compelled to go 
away, Aunt Sophy said ‘ Stuff!’ What was a woman good for if 
she could not find some means of eluding such a monstrous 
stipulation? ‘Do you thinkI would have minded him? I should 
have disguised myself, hidden about, done anything rather than 
desert my family,’ she cried ; and when it was suggested to her that 
Madam was too honourable, too proud, too high-minded to deceive, 
Sophy said nothing but ‘Stuff!’ again. ‘Do you think anything 
in the world would make me abandon my children—if I had any?’ 
she cried. But though she was angry with John and impatient of 
Rosalind, she kept the secret. And after a time all audible com- 
ments on the subject died away. ‘There is something mysterious 
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about the matter,’ people said ; ‘I believe Mrs. Trevanion is still 
living.’ And then it began to be believed that she was ill and 
obliged to travel for her health, which was the best suggestion 
that could have been made. 

And Rosalind gradually, but nevertheless fully, came out of 
the shadow of that blighting cloud. What is there in human 
misery which can permanently crush a heart under twenty? 
Nothing, at least save the last and most intolerable of personal 
losses, and even then only in the case of a passionate undisci- 
plined soul or a feeble body. Youth will overcome everything if 
it has justice, and fresh air and occupation. And Rosalind made 
her way out of all the ways of gloom and misery to the sky and 
sunshine. Her memory had indeed an indelible scar upon it at 
that place. She could not turn back and think of the extra- 
ordinary mystery and anguish of that terrible moment without a 
convulsion of the heart, and sense that all the foundations of the 
earth had been shaken. But happily, at her age there is not 
much need of turning back upon the past. She shivered when 
the momentary recollection crossed her mind, but could always 
throw it off and come back to the present, to the future, which 
are always so much more congenial. 

This great catastrophe, which made a sort of chasm between 
her and her former life, had given a certain maturity to Rosalind. 
At twenty she had already much of the dignity, the self-posses- 
sion, the seriousness of a more advanced age. She had something 
of the air of a young married woman, a young mother, developed 
by the early experiences of life. The mere freshness of girlhood, 
even when it is most exquisite, has a less perfect charm than this : 
and the fact that Rosalind was still a girl notwithstanding the 
sweet and noble gravity of her responsible position, added to her 
an exceptional charm. She was supposed by most people to be 
five years at least older than she was : and she was the mother of 
her brothers and sisters, at once more and less than a mother; 
perhaps less anxious, perhaps more indulgent, not old enough to 
perceive with the same clearness or from the same point of view, 
seeing from the level of the children more than perhaps a mother 
ean. To see her with her little brother in her lap was the most 
lovely of pictures. Something more exquisite even than mater- 
nity was in this virgin-motherhood. She was a better type of 
the second mother than any wife. This made a sort of halo 
around the young creature who had so many responsibilities. 
But yet in her heart Rosalind was only a girl; the other half of 
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her had not progressed beyond where it was before that great 
crisis. There was within her a sort of decisive consciousness of 
the apparent maturity which she had thus acquired, and she only 
such a child—a girl at heart ! 

In this profound girlish soul of hers which was her very self, 
while the other was more or less the product of circumstances, it 
still occurred to Rosalind now and then to wonder how it was that 
she had never hada lover. Even this was meant in a manner of her 
own. Miss Trevanion of Highcourt had not been without suitors : 
men who had admired her beauty or her position. But these were 
not at all what she meant by a lover. Sbe meant—what an 
imaginative girl means when such a thought crosses her mind. 
She meant—Romeo: or perhaps Hamlet, had love been restored 
to the possibilities of that noblest of all disenchanted souls—or 
even such a symbol as Sir Kenneth. She wondered whether it 
would ever be hers to find wandering about the world the other part 
of her, him who would understand every thought and feeling, him 
to whom it would be needless to speak or to explain, who would 
know: him for whom mighty love would cleave in twain the burden 
of a single pain, and part it giving half to him. The world, she 
thought, could not hold together as it did under the heavens, had 
it ceased to be possible that men and women should meet each 
other so. But such a meeting had never occurred yet in 
Rosalind’s experience, and seeing how common it was, how 
invariable an occurrence in the experience of all maidens of 
poetry and fiction, the failure occasioned her always a little sur- 
prise. Had she never seen anyone, met about the world any 
form in which she could embody such a possibility? She did not 
put this question to herself plainly, but there was in her imagina- 
tion a sort of involuntary answer to it, or rather the ghost of an 
answer, which would sometimes make itself known, from without, 
she thought, more than from within—as if a face had suddenly 
looked at her, or a whisper been breathed in her ear. She did 
not give any name to this vision or endeavour to identify it. 

But imagination is obstinate and not to be quenched, and 
in inadvertent moments she half acknowledged to herself that it 
had a being and a name. Who or what he was indeed she could 
not tell: but sometimes in her imagination the remembered tone 
of a voice would thrill her ears, or a pair of eyes would look into 
hers. This recollection or imagination would flash upon her at 
the most inappropriate moments: sometimes when she was busy 
with her semi-maternal cares, or full of household occupation 
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which left her thoughts free, moments when she was without 
defence. Indeed temptation would come upon her in this respect 
from the most innocent quarter, from her little brother who looked 
up at her with eyes that were like the eyes of her dream. Was 
that why he had become her darling, her chief favourite among 
the children ? ‘Oh no; it was because he was the youngest, the baby, 
the one to whom a mother was most of all wanting. Aunt Sophy 
indeed, who was so fond of finding out likenesses, had said 
And there was a certain truth in it. Johnny’s eyes were very 
large and dark, shining out of the paleness of his little face; he 
was a delicate child, or perhaps only a pale-faced child looking 
delicate, for there never was anything the matter with him. 
His eyes were very large for a child, appearing so perhaps 
because he was himself so little ; a child of fine organisation, with 
the most delicate pure complexion, and blue veins showing 
distinctly through the delicate tissue of his skin. Rosalind felt 
a sort of dreamy bliss come over her when Johnny fixed his great 
soft eyes upon her, looking up with a child’s devout attention. 
She loved the child dearly, was not that enough ? And then there 
was the suggestion. Likenesses are very curious; they are so 
arbitrary, no one can tell how they come; there was a likeness, 
she admitted to herself: and then wondered, half wishing it, half 
angry with herself for the idea, whether perhaps it was the 
likeness to her little brother which had impressed the face of a 
stranger so deeply upon her dreams. 

Who was he? Where did he come from? Where all this long 
time for these many months had he gone? If it was because of her 
he had come to the village, how strange that he should never have 
appeared again! It was impossible it could have been for her ; 
yet if not for her, for whom could he have come? She asked 
herself these questions so often that her vision gradually lost 
identity and became a tradition, an abstraction, the true lover 
after whom she had been wondering. She endowed him with all 
the qualities which girls most dearly prize. She talked to him 
upon every subject under heaven. In all possible emergencies 
that arose to her fancy, he came and stood by her and helped her. 
No real man is ever so noble, so tender, so generous as such an 
ideal man can be. And Rosalind forgot altogether that she had 
asked herself whether it was certain that he was a gentleman, the 
original of this shadowy figure which had got into her imagina- 
tion she scarcely could tell how. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Mrs. LENNOXx’s house was not a great country house like High- 
court. It was within a mile of Clifton, a pretty house, set in 
pretty grounds with a few fields about it, and space enough to 
permit of a sufficient but modest establishment, horses and dogs, 
and pets in any number to satisfy the children. Reginald indeed, 
when he came home for the holidays, somewhat scoffed at the 
limited household, and declared that there was scarcely room to 
breathe. For the young master of Highcourt everything was small 
and shabby, but as his holidays were broken by visits to the houses 
of his schoolfellows, where young Mr. Trevanion of Highcourt had 
many things in his favour, and as he thus managed to get as much 
shooting and hunting and other delights as a schoolboy can 
indulge in, he was on the whole gracious enough to Aunt Sophy 
and Rosalind, and their limited ways. The extraordinary changes 
that followed his father’s death had produced a curious effect 
upon the boy; there had been indeed a moment of impulse in 
which he had declared his intention of standing by his mother, 
but a fuller understanding of all that was involved had summarily 
checked this. The youthful imagination, when roused by the 
thought of wealth and importance, is as insatiable in these 
points as it is when inflamed by the thirst for pleasure, and it is 
perhaps more difficult to give up or consent to modify greatness 
which you have never had, but have hoped for, than to give up an 
actual possession. Reginald had felt his importance as his father’s 
heir so much, that the idea of depriving himself of it for the sake 
of his mother brought a sudden damp and chill all over his 
energies. He was silent when he heard what a sacrifice was 
necessary, even though it was a sacrifice in imagination only, the 
reality being unknown tohim. And from that moment the thing 
remarkable in him was that he had never mentioned his mother’s 
name. 

With the other children this effect had at the end of the year 
been almost equally attained, but by degrees ; they had ceased to 
refer to her as they had ceased to refer to their father. Both 
parents seemed to have died together to these little ones. The 
one like the other faded as the dead do out of their personal 
sphere, and ceased to have any place in their life. They said 
Rosalind now, when they used tosay mamma. But with Reginald 
the effect was different—young though he was, in his schoolboy 
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sphere he had a certain knowledge of the world. He knew that 
it was something intolerable when a fellow’s family was in 
everybody’s mouth, when his mother was discussed and talked of, 
and there was a sort of half-fury against her in his mind for sub- 
jecting him to this. The pangs which a proud boy feels in such 
circumstances are difficult to fathom, for their force is aggravated 
by the fact that he never betrays them. The result was that he 
never mentioned her, never asked a question, put on a mien of 
steel when anything was said which so much as suggested her 
existence, and from the moment of his departure from Highcourt 
ignored altogether the name and possibility of a mother ; he was 
angry with the very name. 

Sophy was the only one who caused a little embarrassment now 
and then by her recollections of the past life of Highcourt and 
the household there. But Sophy was not favourable to her mother, 
which is a strange thing to say, and had no lingering tenderness 
to smother; she even went so far now and then as to launch a 
jibe at Rosalind on the subject of mamma. As for the little ones 
they already remembered her no more. The Elms, which was the 
suburban title of Mrs. Lennox’s small domain, became the natural 
centre of their little lives, and they forgot the greater and more 
spacious house in which they were born. And now that the second 
year was nearly accomplished since the catastrophe happened, 
natural gaiety and consolation had come back. Rosalind went out 
to such festivities as offered. She spent a few weeks in London, 
and saw a little of society. The cloud had rolled away from her 
young horizon, leaving only a dimness and mist of softened tears. 
And the Elms was, in its way, a little centre of society. Aunt 
Sophy was very hospitable. She liked the pleasant commotion of 
life around her, and she was pleased to feel the stir of existence 
which the presence of a girl brings to such a house. Rosalind 
was not a beauty so remarkable as to draw admirers and suitors 
from every quarter of the compass. These are rare in life, though 
we are grateful to meet so many of them in novels; but she was 
extremely pleasant to look upon, fair and sweet as so many English 
girls are, with a face full of feeling, and enough of understanding 
and poetry to give it something of an ideal charm. And though 
it was, as we have said, the wonder of her life that she had never, 
like young ladies in novels, had a lover, yet she was not without 
admiration nor without suitors, quite enough to maintain her self- 
respect and position in the world. 

One of these was the young Hamerton who was a visitor at 
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Highcourt at the opening of this history. He was the son of 
another county family of the Highcourt neighbourhood ; not the 
eldest son indeed, but still not altogether to be ranked among the 
detrimentals, since he was to have his mother’s money, a very 
respectable fortune. And he was by way of being a barrister, 
although not so unthoughtful of the claims of others as to compete 
for briefs with men who had more occasion for them. He had 
come to Clifton for the hunting, not perhaps without a conscious- 
ness of Rosalind’s vicinity. He had not shown at all during the 
troubles at Highcourt or for some time after, being too much dis- 
turbed and alarmed by his own discovery to approach the sorrowful 
family. But by degrees this feeling wore off, and a girl who was 
under Mrs. Lennox’s wing, and who, after all, was not ‘ really the 
daughter’ of the erring woman, would have been most unjustly 
treated had she been allowed to suffer in consequence of the 
mystery attached to Madam Trevanion and her disappearance from 
the world. Mrs. Lennox had known Roland Hamerton’s father as 
well as Rosalind knew himself. The families had grown up together, 
calling each other by their Christian names, on that preliminary 
brother and sister footing which is so apt with opportunity to grow 
into something closer. And Roland had always thought Rosalind 
the prettiest girl about. When he got over the shock of the High- 
court mystery his heart had come back toher with a bound. And 
if he came to Clifton for the hunting instead of to any other 
centre, it was with a pleasant recollection that the Elms was within 
walking distance, and that there he was always likely to find 
agreeable occupation for ‘ off’ days. On such occasions, and even 
on days which were not ‘ off’ days, he would come, sometimes to 
luncheon, sometimes in the afternoon, with the very frequent con- 
sequence of sending off a message to Clifton for ‘ his things,’ and 
staying all night. He was adopted, in short, asa sort of son or 
nephew of the house. 

It is undeniable that a visitor of this sort (or even more than 
one) is an addition to the cheerfulness of a house in the country. 
It may, perhaps, be dangerous to his own peace of mind, or even, 
if he is frivolous, to the comfort of a daughter of the same, but so 
long as he is on these easy terms, with no definite understanding 
one way or the other, he is a pleasant addition. The least 
amiable of men is obliging and pleasant in such circumstances. 
He is on his promotion. His raison détreis his power of making 
himself agreeable. When he comes to have a definite position as 
an accepted lover, everything is changed again, and he may be as 
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much in the way as he once was handy and desirable; but in his 
first stage he is always an addition, especially when the household 
is chiefly composed of women. Hamerton fell into this pleasant 
place with even more ease than usual. He was already so familiar 
with them all, that everything was natural in the arrangement. 
And Mrs. Lennox, there was no doubt, wished the young man well. 
It would not be a brilliant match, but it would be ‘ quite satisfac- 
tory.” Had young Lord Elmore come a-wooing instead of Roland, 
that would have been, no doubt, more exciting. But Lord Elmore 
paid his homage in another direction, and his antecedents were 
not quite so good as Hamerton’s, who was one of those young men 
who have never given their parents an anxiety. A qualification 
which it is needless to say was dear above every other to Aunt 
Sophy’s heart. 

He was seated with them in the drawing-room at the Elms on 
an afternoon of November. It had been a day pleasant enough 
for the time of year, but not for hunting men—a clear frosty day, 
with ice in all the ditches, and the ground hard and resounding ; 
a day when it is delightful to walk, though not to ride. Rosalind 
had met him strolling towards the house when she was out for 
her afternoon walk. Perhaps he was not so sorry for himself as 
he professed to the ladies. ‘I shall bore you to death,’ he said ; 
‘I shall always be coming, for I see now we are in for a ten days’ 
frost—which is the most dolorous prospect, at least it would be if 
I had not the Elms to fall back upon.’ He made this prognosti- 
cation of evil with a beaming face. 

‘ You seem on the whole to take it cheerfully,’ Mrs. Lennox 
said. 

‘Yes, with the Elms to fall back upon—I should not take it 
cheerfully otherwise.’ 

‘But you were here on Saturday, Roland, when the meet was 
at Barley Wood, and everybody was out,’ cried little Sophy. ‘I 
don’t think you are half a hunting man. I shouldn’t miss a day 
if it were me; nor Reginald wouldn’t,’ she added, with much in- 
difference to grammar. 

‘It is all the fault of the Elms, the young man said with a 
laugh. 

‘I don’t know what you find at the Elms. Reginald says we 
are so dull here. I think so too—nothing but women; and you 
that have got two or three clubs and can go where you like.’ 

‘You shall go to the clubs, Sophy, instead of me.’ 

* That is what I should like,’ said Miss Sophy. ‘ Everybody says 
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men are cleverer than women, and I am very fond of good talk. 
I like to hear you talk of horses and things; and of betting a 
pot on Bucephalus , 

‘Sophy! where did you hear such language ? You must be sent 
back to the nursery,’ cried Mrs. Lennox, ‘ if you go on like that.’ 

‘Well,’ said Sophy, ‘ Reginald had a lot on Bucephalus: he 
told me so. He says it’s dreadful fun. You are kept in such a 
state till the last moment, not knowing which is to win. Some- 
times the favourite is simply nowhere, and if you happen to have 
drawn a dark horse ; 

‘Sophy! I can’t allow such language.’ 

‘ And the favourite has been cooked, don’t you know, or came 
to grief in the stable,’ cried Sophy, breathless, determined to have 
it out, ‘then you win a pot of money! It was Reginald told me 
all that. I don’t know myself, more’s the pity ; and because I am 
a girl I don’t suppose I shall ever know,’ the little reprobate said 
regretfully. 

‘Dear me, I never thought those things were permitted at 
Eton,’ said Mrs. Lennox. ‘I always thought boys were safe there. 
Afterwards, one knows, not a moment can be calculated upon. 
That is what is so nice about you, Roland; you never went into 
anything of that kind. I wish so much, if you are here at 
Christmas, you would give Reginald a little advice.’ 

‘I don’t much believe in advice, Mrs. Lennox. Besides, I’m not 
so immaculate as you think me; I’ve had in my day a pot on 
something or other, as Sophy says , 

‘Sophy must not say those sort of things,’ said her aunt. 
‘ Rosalind, give us some tea. It is quite cold enough to make the 
fire most agreeable and the tea a great comfort. And if you 
have betted you have seen the folly of it, and you could advise 
him all the better. That is always the worst with boys when 
they have women to deal with. They think we know nothing. 
Whether it is because we have not education, or because we have 
not votes, or what, I can’t tell. But Reginald for one does not 
pay the least attention. He thinks he knows ever so much better 
than Ido. And John is abroad; he doesn’t care very much for 
John either. He calls him an old fogey; he says the present 
generation knows better than the last. Did you ever hear such 
impertinence ? And he is only seventeen. I like two lumps of 
sugar, Rosalind. But I thought at Eton they ought to be safe.’ 

‘I suppose you are going home for Christmas, Roland? Shall 
you all be at home? Alice and her baby, and every one of you?’ 
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Rosalind breathed softly a little sigh. ‘I don’t like Christmas,’ 
she said ; ‘it is all very well so long as you are quite young, but 
when you begin to get scattered and broken up , 

‘ My dear, I am far from being quite young, and I hope I have 
been scattered as much as anybody, and had every sort of thing 
to put up with, but I never grow too old or too dull for Christmas.’ 

‘Ah, Aunt Sophy, you! But then you are not like anybody 
else ; you take things so sweetly, even Rex and his impertinence.’ 

‘ Christmas is pleasant enough,’ said young Hamerton. ‘ Weare 
not so much scattered but that we can all get back, and I like it 
well enough. But,’ he added, ‘if one was wanted elsewhere, or 
could be of use, I am not such a fanatic for home but that I 
could cut it once in a way, if there was anything, don’t you know, 
Mrs. Lennox, that one would call a duty: like licking a young cub 
into shape, or helping a—people you are fond of.’ He blushed 
and laughed in the genial confusing glow of the fire, and cast a 
glance at Rosalind to see whether she noted his offer, and under- 
stood the motive of it. ‘ People one is fond of ;’ did she think that 
meant Aunt Sophy? There was a pleasant mingling of obscurity 
and light even when the cheerful flame leaped up and illuminated 
the room: something in its leaping and uncertainty made a de- 
lightful shelter. You might almost stare at the people you were 
fond of without being betrayed as the cold daylight betrays you; 
and as for the heat which he felt suffuse his countenance, that 
was altogether unmarked in the genial glow of the cheerful fire. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


In an easy house, where punctuality is not rampant, the hour 
before dinner is pleasant to young people. The lady of the house 
is gone to dress. If she is beginning to feel the weight of years, 
she perhaps likes a nap before dinner, and in any case she will 
change her dress in a leisurely manner and likes to have plenty 
of time: and the children have been carried off to the nursery 
that their toilette may be attended to, and no hurried call after- 
wards interfere with the tying of their sashes. The young lady 
of the house is not moved by either of these motives. Five 
minutes is enough for her, she thinks and says, and the room is so 
cozy and the half light so pleasant, and it is the hour for con- 
fidences. If she has another girl with her, they will drift into 
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beginnings of the most intimate narrative which must be finished 
in their own rooms after everybody has gone to bed: and if it 
is not a girl, but the other kind of companion whose confidences 
are perhaps even more exciting. Rosalind knew what Roland 
Hamerton wanted vaguely : she was, on the surface, not displeased 
with his devotions. She had no intention of coming to so very 
decided a step as marriage, nor did she for a moment contemplate 
him as the lover whose absence surprised her. But he was nice 
enough. She liked well enough to talk tohim. They were like 
brother and sister, she would have said. ‘ Roland—why I have 
known him all my life,’ she would have exclaimed indignantly 
to anyone who had blamed her for ‘ encouraging’ this poor young 
man. Indeed Rosalind was so little perfect that she had already on 
several occasions defended herself in this way, and had not the 
slightest intention of accepting Roland, and yet allowed him to 
persuade her to linger and talk after Aunt Sophy had gone up- 
stairs. This was quite unjustifiable, and a more high-minded 
young woman would not have done it. But poor Rosalind, 
though her life had been crossed by a strain of tragedy and 
though her feelings were very deep and her experiences much 
out of the common, and her mind capable and ready to respond 
to very high claims, was yet not the ideal of a high-minded girl. 
It is to be hoped that she was unacquainted with flirtation and 
above it, but yet she did not dislike, as long as she could skil- 
fully keep him from anything definite in the way of a proposal, 
anything that should be compromising and uncomfortable to 
sit and listen to, the vague adoration which was implied in 
Hamerton’s talk, and to feel that the poor young fellow was lay- 
ing himself out to please her. It did please her, and it amused 
her—which was more. It was sport to her, though it might be 
death to him. She did not believe that there was anything suffi- 
ciently serious in young Hamerton’s feelings or in his character to 
involve anything like death, and she judged with some justice 
that he preferred the happiness of the moment, even if it in- 
spired him with false hopes, to the collapse of all those hopes 
which a more conscientious treatment would have brought about. 
Accordingly, Rosalind lingered in the pleasant twilight. She 
sent her aunt’s butler, Saunders, away when he appeared to light 
the lamps. 

‘Not yet, Saunders,’ she said, ‘we like the firelight,’ in a 
manner which made Roland’s heart jump. It seemed to that 
deceived young man that nothing but a flattering response of 
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sentiment in her mind would have made Rosalind, like himself, 
enjoy the firelight. ‘That was very sweet of you,’ he said. 

‘What was sweet of me?’ The undeserved praise awakened a 
compunction in her. ‘There is nothing good in saying what is 
true. I do like talking by this light. Summer evenings are 
different, they are always a little sad; but the fire is cheerful, and 
it makes people confidential.’ 

‘If I could think you wanted me to be confidential, Rosalind ! ’ 

‘Oh, I do; everybody! I like to talk about not only the out- 
side but what people are really thinking of. One hears so much 
of the outside: all the runs you have had, and how Captain 
Thornton jumps, and Miss Plympton keeps the lead.’ 

‘If you imagine that I admire Miss Plympton——’ 

‘I never thought anything of the kind. Why shouldn’t you 
admire her? Though she is a little too fond of hunting, she is a 
nice girl,and I like her. And she is very pretty. You might do 
a great deal worse, Roland,’ said Rosalind with maternal gravity, 
‘than admire Ethel Plympton. She is quite a nice girl, not only 
when she is on horseback. But she would not have anything to 
say to you.’ 

‘ That is just as well,’ said the young man, ‘for hers is not 


the sort of shrine I should ever worship at. The kind of girl 
I like doesn’t hunt, though she goes like a bird when it strikes 
her fancy. She is the queen at home, she makes a roomlike this into 
heaven. She makes a man feel that there’s nothing in life half 
so sweet as to be hy her whatever she is doing. She would make 
hard work, and poverty, and all that sort of thing delightful. She 


is——’ 

‘A dreadful piece of perfection!’ said Rosalind, with a slightly 
embarrassed laugh. ‘Don’t you know nobody likes to have that 
sort of person held up to them? One always suspects girls that 
are too good. But I hope you sometimes think of other things 
than girls,’ she added, with an air of delightful gravity and dis- 
approval. ‘I have wanted all this long time to know what you 
were going to do: and to find instead only that hyperbolical fiend, 
you know, that talks of nothing but ladies, is disappointing. 
What would you think of me,’ Rosalind continued, turning upon 
him with still more imposing dignity, ‘if I talked to you of 
nothing but gentlemen ?’ 

‘ Rosalind !—that’s blasphemy to think of ; besides that I should 
feel like getting behind a hedge and shooting all of them,’ the 
young man cried. 
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‘Yes, it is a sort of blasphemy; you would all think a girl 
a dreadful creature if she didso. But you think you are different, 
and that it doesn’t matter; that is what everybody says; one law 
for men and one for women. But I for one will never give in to 
that. I want to know what you are going to do.’ 

* And suppose,’ he cried, ‘ that I were to return the question, 
since you say there must not-be one law for men and one for women. 
Rosalind, what are you going to do?’ 

‘1?’ she said, and looked at him with surprise. ‘ Alas! you 
know I have my work cut out forme, Roland. I have to bring up 
the children ; they are very young, and it will be a great many 
years before they can do without me; there is no question about 
me. Perhaps it is a good thing to have your path quite clear 
before you, so that you can’t make any mistake about it,’ she 
added with a little sigh. 

‘But, Rosalind, that is completely out of the question, don’t 
you know. Sacrifice yourself and all your life to those children— 
why, it would be barbarous; nobody would permit it.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Rosalind, ‘ who has any right to interfere. 
You think Uncle John, perhaps? Uncle John would never think 
of anything so foolish. .It is much less his business than it is 
mine; and you forget that I am old enough to judge for myself.’ 

‘Rosalind, you can’t really intend anything so dreadful! Oh, 
at present you are so young, you are all living in the same house, 
it does not make so much difference. But to sacrifice yourself, to 
give up your own life, to relinquish everything for a set of 
half——’ 

‘You had better not make me angry,’ she said. He had 
sprung to his feet and was pacing about in great excitement, his 
figure relieved against the blaze of the fire, while she sat in the 
shadow at one side, protected from the glow. ‘What am I giving 
up? In the first place, I know nothing that I am giving up; and 
I confess that it amuses me, Roland, to see you so excited about 
my life. I should like to hear what you are going to do with your 
own.’ 

‘Can’t you understand?’ he cried hastily and in confusion, 
‘that the one might—that the one might—involve perhaps ; 
And here the young man stopped and looked helplessly at her, not 
daring to risk what he had for the uncertainty of something 
better. But it was very hard, when he had gone so far, to refrain. 

‘ Might involve perhaps ? No, I can’t understand,’ Rosalind 
said, almost with unconcern. ‘What do understand is that you 
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can’t hunt for ever if you are going to be any good in life. . And 
you don’t even hunt as a man ought that means to make hunting 
his object. Do something, Roland, as if you meant it !—that is 
what I am always telling you.’ 

‘And don’t I always tell you the same thing, that I am no 
hero. I can’t hold on to an object, as you say. What do you 
mean by an object? I want a happy life. I should like very well 
to be kind to people, and do my duty and all that, but as for an 
object, Rosalind! If you expect me to become a reformer or a 
philanthropist or anything of that sort, or make a great man of 
myself——’ 

Rosalind shook her head softly in her shadowed corner. ‘I 
‘ don’t expect that,’ she said, with a tone of regret. ‘I might have 
done so perhaps at one time. At first one thinks every boy can 
do great things, but that is only for a little while, when one is 
without experience.’ 

‘You see you don’t think very much of my powers, for all you 
ay, he cried hastily, with the tone of offence which the humblest 
can scarcely help assuming when taken at his own low estimate. 
Roland knew very well that he had no greatness in him, but to 
have the fact acknowledged with this regretful certainty was 
somewhat hard. 

‘That is quite a different matter,’ said Rosalind. ‘Only a few 
men (I see now) can be great. I know nobody of that kind,’ she 
added, with once more that tone of regret, shaking her head. 
‘But you can always do something, not hang on amusing yourself, 
for that is all you ever do, so far as I can see.’ 

‘ What does your Uncle John do?’ he cried ; ‘ you have a great 
respect for him, and so have I; he is just the best man going. 
But what does he do? He loafs about; he goes out a great deal 
when he is in town; he goes to Scotland for the grouse, he goes 
to Homburg for his health, he comes down and sees you, and then 
back to London again. Oh, I think that’s all right, but if I am 
to take him for my example—and I don’t know where I could find 
a better 4 

‘There is no likeness between your case and his. Uncle John 
is old, he has nothing particular given him to do; he is—well, he 
is Uncle John. But you, Roland, you are just my age.’ 

‘I’m good five years older, if not more.’ 

‘What does that matter? You are my own age, or, according 
to all rules of comparison between boys and girls, a little younger 
than me. You have got to settle upon something. I am not like 
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many people,’ said Rosalind loftily; ‘I don’t say do this or do 
that, I only say for heaven’s sake do something, Roland: don’t 
be idle all your life.’ 

‘I should not mind so much if you did say do this or do that. 
Tell me something to do, Rosalind, and I’ll do it for your sake.’ 

‘Oh! that is all folly ; that belongs to fairy tales, a shawl that 
will go through a ring, or a little dog that will go into a nutshell, 
or a golden apple. They are all allegories, I suppose; the right 
thing, however, is to do what is right for the sake of what is right, 
and not because any one in particular tells you.’ 

‘Shall I set up in chambers, and try to get briefs?’ said 
Roland. ‘But then I have enough to live on, and half the poor 
beggars at the bar haven’t: and don’t you think it would be taking 
an unfair advantage, when I can afford to do without and they 
can’t, and when everybody knows there isn’t half enough business 
to keep all going? I ask you, Rosalind, do you think that would 
be fair ?’ 

Here the monitress paused, and did not make her usual eager 
reply. ‘I don’t know that it is right to consider that sort of 
thing, Roland. You see it would be good for you to try for briefs, 
and then probably the other men who want them more might be 
—cleverer than you are.’ 

‘Oh! very well,’ cried Roland, who had taken a chair close to 
his adviser, springing up with natural indignation ; ‘if it is only 
by way of mortification, as a moral discipline, that you want me to 
go in for bar work.’ 

She put out her hand and laid it on his arm. ‘Oh no! it 
would only be fair competition. Perhaps you would be cleverer 
than they—than some of them.’ 

‘That’s a very doubtful perhaps,’ he cried with a laugh. But 
he was mollified and sat down again—the touch was very con- 
ciliatory. ‘ The truth is,’ he said, getting hold of the hand which 
she withdrew very calmly after a moment, ‘I am in no haste; and,’ 
with timidity, ‘ the truth is, Rosalind, that I shali never do work 
anyhow by myself. If I had some one with me to stir me up and 
keep me going, and if I knew it was for her interest as well as for 
my own——’ 

‘You mean if you were to marry?’ said Rosalind in a matter- 
of-fact. tone, rising from her chair. ‘I don’t approve of a man who 
always has to be stirred up by his wife; but marry by all means, 
Roland, if you think that is the best way. Nobody would have 
the least objection ; in short, I am sure all your best friends would 
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like it, and I for one would give her the warmest welcome. But 
still I should prefer, you know, first to see you acting for yourself. 
Why, there is the quarter chiming, and I promised to let Saunders 
know when we went to dress. Aunt Sophy will be downstairs 
directly. Ring the bell, and let us run; we shall be late again. 
But the firelight is so pleasant.’ She disappeared out of the room 
before she had done speaking, flying upstairs to escape the inevi- 
table response, and left poor Roland tantalised and troubled, to 
meet the gloomy looks of Saunders, who reminded him that there 
was but twelve minutes and a half to dress in, and that Mrs. 
Lennox was very particular about the fish. Saunders took liberties 
with the younger visitors, and he too had known young Mr. 
Hamerton all his life. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ir was not on that day but the next that Uncle John arrived so 
suddenly, bringing with him the friend whom he had picked up in 
Switzerland. This was a man still young, but not so young as 
Roland Hamerton, with looks a little worn, as of a man who had 
been, as he himself said, ‘knocking about the world.’ Perhaps 
indeed, they all thought afterwards, it was his dress which suggested 
this idea: for when he appeared dressed for the evening he turned 
out in reality a handsome man, with the very effective contrast of 
hair already grey waving upwards from a countenance not old 
enough to justify that change, and lighted up with dark eyes full 
of light and humour and life. The hair which had changed its 
colour so early had evidently been very dark in his youth, and 
Mrs. Lennox, who was always a little romantic, could not help sug- 
gesting, when Rosalind and she awaited the gentlemen in the 
drawing-room after dinner, that Mr. Rivers might be an example 
of one of the favourite devices of fiction, the turning grey in a 
single night which is a possibility of which everyone has heard. 
‘I should not wonder if he has had a very remarkable life,’ Aunt 
Sophy said. ‘No doubt the servants and common people think 
him quite old, but when you look into it, it is a young face.’ She 
took her chair by the fireside, and arranged all her little parapher- 
nalia and unfolded her crewel-work, and had done quite half a leaf 
before she burst forth again, as if without any interval, ‘though 
full of lines, and what you might call wrinkles if you did not 
know better! In my young days such a man would have been 
thought like Lara or Conrad, or one of Byron’s other heroes. I 
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don’t know who to compare him to nowadays, for men of that sort 
are quite out of fashion; but he is quite a hero, I have a convic- 
tion, and saved John’s life.’ 

‘ He says Uncle John was in no danger, and that he did nothing 
that a guide or a servant might not have done.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Aunt Sophy, ‘that is what they always say; 
the more they do the less they will give in to it.’ 

‘ To call that old man like the Wandering Jew a hero!’ said little 
Sophy. ‘ Yes, I have seen him. I saw him arrive with Uncle John. 
He looked quite old and shabby; oh! not a bit like Lara, whose 
hair was jet-black, and who scowled when he looked at you.’ 

‘ Why, how can you tell, you little Rosalind, I am afraid 
Miss Robinson must be romantic, for Sophy knows—oh, a great 
deal more than a little girl ought to know.’ 

‘It was in your room that I found “ Lara,” ’ said Sophy, ‘ and the 
“Corsair” too; I have read them all. Oh! Miss Robinson never 
reads them ; she reads little good books where everybody dies. I 
do not admire Mr. Rivers at all, and if Uncle John should intend 
to give him one of us because he has saved his life, I hope it will 
not be me.’ 

‘ Sophy, I shall send you to bed if you talk so. Give him one of 
you! I suppose you think you are in a fairy tale. Mr. Rivers 
would laugh if you were offered to him. He would think it was 
a curious reward.’ 

‘He might like Rosalind better perhaps now, but Rosalind 
has gone off, Aunt Sophy. Ferriss says so. She is getting rather 
old. Don’t you know she is in her twenty-first year?’ 

* Rosalind! why, I never saw her looking better in her life. 
Ferriss shall be sent away if she talks such impertinence. And she 
is just twenty! Going off! she is not the least going off: her 
complexion is just beautiful, and so fresh. I don’t know what you 
mean, you or Ferriss either!’ Mrs. Lennox cried. She had always 
a little inclination to believe what was suggested to her, and not- 
withstanding the complete assurance of her words, she followed 
Rosalind, who was moving about at the other end of the room, 
with eyes that were full of sudden alarm. 

‘And I am in my thirteenth year,’ said Sophy ; ‘ it sounds much 
better than to say only twelve. I shall improve, but Rosalind will 
not improve. If he were sensible, he would like me best.’ 

‘ Don’t let your sister hear you talk such nonsense, Sophy ; and 
remember that I forbid you to read the books in my room without 
asking me first. There are things that are very suitable for me, 
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or even for Rosalind, but not for you. And what are you doing 
downstairs at this hour, Sophy ? I did not remember the hour, but 
_ it is past your bedtime. Miss Robinson should not let you have 
so muck of your own way.’ 

‘It was because of Uncle John,’ said Rosalind. ‘What has 
she been saying about Lara and the Corsair? I could not hear, 
Saunders made so much noise with the tea. Here is your tea, 
Aunt Sophy, though you know Dr. Beaton says you ought not to 
take it after dinner, and that it keeps you from sleeping.’ 

‘Dr. Beaton goes upon the new-fashioned rules, my dear,’ said 
Mrs. Lennox. ‘It never keeps me from my sleep; nothing does 
that, thank God. It is the young people, that are so delicate 
nowadays, that can’t take this and that. I wonder if John has any 
news of Dr. Beaton. He had a great many fads like that about 
the tea, but he was very nice. What a comfort he was to poor 
Reginald, and took so much anxiety off Gra ‘ 

‘I declare,’ Aunt Sophy cried, colouring and coughing, ‘I have 
caught cold, though I have not been out of the house since the 
cold weather set in. My dear, I am so sorry,’ she added in an 
undertone ; ‘ I know I should not have said a word ; 

‘I have never been of that opinion,’ said Rosalind, shaking 
her head sadly. ‘I think you are all taking the wrong way.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake don’t say a word, Rosalind; with John 
coming in, and that little thing with ears as sharp , 

‘It is me that have ears so sharp, Aunt Sophy? It is funny 
to hear you talk. You think I don’t know anything, but I know 
everything. I know why Roland Hamerton is always coming here 
—and I know why Mr. Blake never comes, but: only the old 
gentleman. And, Rosalind, you had better make up your mind and 
take some one, for you are getting quite passée, and you will soon 
be an old maid.’ 

‘Sophy! if you insult your sister , 

‘Do you think that is insulting me?’ Rosalind said. ‘I 
believe I shall be an old maid. That would suit me best, and it 


would be best for the children, who will want me for a long 
time.’ 


‘ My dear,’ said Aunt Sophy solemnly, ‘there are some things 
I will never consent to, and one of them is, a girl like you making 
such a sacrifice. That is what I will never give in‘to. Oh, go 
away, Sophy, you area perfect nuisance! ‘No, no, I will never give 
in toit. For such a sacrifice is always repented of. When the 
children grow up, they will not be a bit grateful to you; they will 
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never think it was for them you did it. They will talk of you as if 
it was something laughable, and as if you could not help it. An 
old maid! Yes, it is intended for an insult, and I won’t have it, 
any more than I will have you do it, Rosalind.’ 

‘Oh, Uncle John,’ cried the enfant terrible, ‘there is Aunt 
Sophy with tears in her eyes because I said Rosalind was going to 
be.an old maid. But it is not anything so very dreadful, is it? 
Why, Uncle John, you are an old maid.’ 

*I don’t think Rosalind’s prospects need distress you, Sophy,’ 
said’ Uncle John. ‘ We can take care of her in any case. She will 
not want your valuable protection.’ 

‘Oh, I was not thinking of myself, I don’t mind at all,’ said 
Sophy; ‘but only she is getting rather old. Don’t you see a great 
difference, Uncle John? She is in her twenty-first year.’ 

‘I shall not lose hope till she has completed her thirty- 
third,’ said Uncle John. ** You may run away, Sophy; you are 
young enough, fortunately, to be sent to bed.’ 

‘I am in my thirteenth,’ said Sophy, resisting every step of her 
way to the door, dancing in front of her uncle, who was directing 
her towards it. When Sophy found that resistance was vain, she 
tried entreaty. : 

‘Oh, Uncle John, don’t send me away! Rosalind promised I 
should sit up to-night because you were coming home.’ 

‘Then Rosalind must take the consequences,’ said John 
Trevanion. All this time, the stranger had been standing silent, 
with a slight smile on his face, watching the whole party, and 
forming those unconscious conclusions with which we settle every- 
body’s character and qualities when we come into a new place. 
This little skirmish was all in his favour, as helping him to a com- 
prehension of the situation; the saucy child, the indulgent old 
aunt, the disapproving guardian, of whom alone Sophy was a 
little afraid, made a simple group enough. But when he turned to 
the subject of the little disturbance, he found in Rosalind’s smile 
a curious light thrown upon the altercation. Was she in real 
danger of becoming an old maid? He thought her looking older 
than the child had said, a more gracious and perfect woman than 
was likely to be the subject of such a controversy ; and he saw, by 
the eager look and unnecessary indignation of Hamerton, sufficient 
evidence that the fate of the elder sister was by no means so 
certain as Sophy thought, and that at all events it was in her own 
hands. The young fellow had seemed to Mr. Rivers a pleasant 
young fellow enough in the after-dinner talk, but when he thus 
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involuntarily coupled him with Rosalind, his opinion changed in 
a curious way. The young man was not good enough for her. A 
touch of indignation mingled, he could not tell why, in this con- 
clusion ; indignation against unconscious Roland, who aspired to 
one so much above him, and at the family who were so little aware 
that this girl was the only one of them the least remarkable. He 
smiled at himself afterwards for the earnestness with which he 
decided all this; settling the character of people whom he had 
never seen before in so unjustifiable a fashion. The little new 
world thus revealed to him had nothing very novel init. The 
only interesting figure was the girl who was in her twenty-first 
year. She was good enough for the heroine of a romance of a 
higher order than any that could be involved in the mild passion 
of young Hamerton; and it pleased the stranger to think, from 
the unconcerned way in which Rosalind looked at her admirer, 
that she was evidently of this opinion too. 

‘Rosalind,’ said John Trevanion, after the episode of Sophy 
was over, and she was safely dismissed to bed, ‘will you show 
Rivers the miniatures? He is a tremendous authority on art.’ 

‘Bring the little lamp then, Uncle John; there is not light 
enough. We are very proud of them ourselves, but if Mr. Rivers 
is a great authority, perhaps they will not please him so much.’ 

She took up the lamp herself as she spoke, and its light gave 
a soft illumination to her face looking up at him with a smile. 
It was certain that there was nothing so interesting here as she 
was. The miniatures! well, yes, they were not bad miniatures. 
He suggested a name as the painter of the best among them 
‘which pleased John Trevanion, and fixed the date in a way which 
fellin entirely with family traditions. Perhaps he would not have 
been so gracious had the exhibitor been less interesting. He took 
the lamp, which she had insisted upon holding, out of her hand 
when the inspection was done, and set it down upon a table which 
was at some distance from the fireside group. It was a writing- 
table, with indications upon it of the special ownership of Rosalind. 
But this he could not be supposed toknow. He thought it would 
be pleasant, however, to detain her here in conversation apart from 
the others who were so much more ordinary, for he was a man 
who liked to appropriate to himself the best of everything. And 
fortune favoured his endeavours. As he put down the lamp, his 
eye was caught by a photograph framed in a sort of shrine, which 
stood upon the table. The doors of the little shrine were open, 
and he stooped to look at the face within, at the sight of which 
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he uttered an exclamation: ‘I know that lady very well,’ he 
said. 

In a moment the courteous attention which Rosalind had been 
giving him turned into eager interest. She made a hurried step 
forward, clasped her hands together, and raised to him eyes which all 
at once had filled with sudden tragicmeaning, anxiety, and suspense, 
If there had seemed to him before much more in her than in 
any of the others, there was a hundredfold more now. He seemed 
in a moment to have got at the very springs of her life. ‘Oh, 
where, where have you seen her ? Whendid yousee her? Tell me 
all you know,’ Rosalind cried. She turned to him, betraying in her 
every gesture an excess of suddenly awakened feeling, and waited 
breathless, repeating her inquiry with her eyes. 

‘I was afraid, from the way in which her portrait was framed, 
that perhaps she was no longer-——’ 

Rosalind gave a low cry, following the very movements of his 
lips with her eager eyes. Then she exclaimed, ‘ No, no, she must be 
living, or we should have heard.’ 

‘What is it, Rosalind?’ said John Trevanion, looking some- 
what pale and anxious too, as he turned round to join them. 

‘Uncle John, Mr. Rivers knows her. He is going to tell me 
something.’ 

‘ But really I have nothing to tell, Miss Trevanion. I fear I 
have excited your interest on false pretences. It is such an in- 
teresting face—so beautiful in its way.’ 

‘Oh yes, yes!’ 

‘I met the lady last year in Spain. I cannot say that I know 
her, though I said so in the surprise of the moment. One could 
not see her without being struck with her appearance.’ 

‘Oh yes, yes!’ Rosalind cried again, eagerly, with her eyes 
demanding more. 

‘I met her several times. They were travelling out of the 
usual routes. I have exchanged a few chance words with her at 
the door of an hotel, or on the road, changing horses. I am sorry 
to say that was all, Miss Trevanion.’ 

‘Last year ; that is laterthan wehave heard. And was she well ? 
Was she very sad? Did she say anything? But oh, how could she 
say anything ? for she could not tell,’ cried Rosalind, her eyes 
filling, ‘that you were coming here.’ 

‘Hush, Rosalind. You say they, Rivers. She was not alone 
then ?’ 

* Alone? oh no, there wasa man with her. I never could,’ said 
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Rivers lightly, ‘ make out who he was—more like a son or brother 
than her husband. But to be sure, you who know the lady———’ 
He paused, entirely unable to account for the effect he had 
produced. Rosalind had grown as pale as marble; her mouth 
quivered, her hands trembled. She gave him the most pathetic 
reproachful look, as a woman might have done whom he had 
stabbed unawares, and, getting up quickly from his side, went away 
with an unsteady wavering movement, as if it was all her strength 
could do to get out of the room. Hamerton rushed forward to 
open the door for her, but he was too late, and he too came to look 
at Rivers with inquiring indignant looks, as if to say, What have 
you doneto her? ‘What have I done—what is wrong, Trevanion ? 
Have I said anything I ought not to have said ?’ Rivers cried. 
The only answer John Trevanion made was to drop down upon 
the seat Rosalind had left, with a suppressed groan, and to cover 
his face with his hands. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


ROSALIND came down to breakfast next morning at the usual hour. 
She was the most important member of the household party, and 
everything depended upon her. Sometimes Aunt Sophy would 
have a little cold and did not appear. She considered it was her 
right to take her leisure in the mornings: but Rosalind was like 
the mother of the young ones, and indispensable. Rivers had 
come down early, which is an indiscreet thing for a stranger to do 
in a house with which he is unacquainted. He felt this when 
Rosalind came into the breakfast-room, and found Sophy, full of 
excitement and delight in thus taking the most important place, 
entertaining him. He thought Rosalind looked at him with a 
sort of question in her eyes, which she turned away the next 
moment ; but afterwards put force upon herself and came up to 
him, bidding him good morning. He was so much interested that 
he felt he could follow the processes in her mind; that she reproved 
herself for her distaste to him, and said within herself, it is no 
fault of his. He did not yet at all know what he had done, but 
conjectured that the woman whose photograph was on Rosalind’s 
table must be some dear friend or relation who had either made 
an imprudent marriage, or still worse, ‘gone wrong.’ It was the 
mention of the man who had been with her which had done all 
the mischief. He wished that he had bitten his tongue rather 
than make that unfortunate disclosure which evidently had plunged 
them into trouble. But then, how was he to know? As for Rosa- 
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lind, her pain was increased and complicated by finding this new 
visitor with the children; Sophy, her eyes dancing with excite- 
ment and pleasure, doing her utmost to entertain him. Sophy had 
that complete insensibility which is sometimes to be seen in a 
clever child whose satisfaction with her own cleverness overbalances 
all feeling. She was just as likely as not to have poured forth 
all the family history into this new-comer’s ears; to have let him 
know that mamma had gone away when papa died, and that 
nobody knew where she had gone. This gave Rosalind an 
additional alarm, but overcame her repugnance to address the 
stranger who had brought news so painful, for it was better at once 
to check Sophy’s revelations, whatever they might have been. 
That lively little person turned immediately upon her sister, 
knowing by instinct that her moment of importance was over. 
‘What a ghost you do look, Rosie!’ she cried ; ‘ you look as if you 
had been crying. Just as I do when Miss Robinson is nasty. But 
nobody can scold you except Aunt Sophy, and she never does; 
though, oh, I forgot, there is Uncle John.’ 

‘Miss Robinson will be here before you are ready for her, 
Sophy,’ said Rosalind. ‘I fear I am a little late. Has she been 
giving you the carte du pays, Mr. Rivers? She is more fond of 
criticism than little girls should be.’ 

‘I have hada few sketches of the neighbourhood,’ he answered 
quickly, divining her fears. ‘She is an excellent mimic, I should 
suppose, but it is rather a dangerous quality. If you take me off, 
Miss Sophy, as you take off the old ladies, I shall not enjoy it.’ 

Rosalind was relieved, he could see. She gave him a look that 
was almost grateful as she poured out his coffee, though he had 
done nothing to call forth her gratitude, any more than he had 
done anything last night to occasion her sorrow. A stranger in a 
new household, of which he has heard nothing before, being 
introduced into it, is like an explorer in an unknown country; he 
does not know when he may find himself on forbidden ground, or 
intruding with religious mysteries. He began to talk of himself, 
which seemed the safest subject ; it was one which he was not 
eager to launch upon, but yet which had come in handy on many 
previous occasions. His life had been full of adventures. There 
were a hundred things in it to tell, and it had delivered him from 
many a temporary embarrassment to introduce a chapter out of his 
varied experiences. He had shot elephants in Africa and tigers 
in India. He had been a war correspondent in the height of 
évery military movement. ‘I have been one of the rolling stones 
that gather no moss,’ he said, ‘though it is a kind of moss to 
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have so many stories to tell. Ifthe worst comes to the worst, I 
can go from house to house and amuse the children.’ He did it 
so skilfully that Rosalind felt her agitation calmed. A man who 
could fall so easily into this narrative vein, and who was, ap- 
parently, so full of his own affairs, would not think twice, she 
reflected, of such a trifling incident as that of last night. If she 
had judged more truly, she would perhaps have seen that the 
observer who thus dismissed the incident totally, with such an 
absence of all consciousness on the subject, was precisely the one 
most likely to have perceived, even if he did not understand how, 
that it was an incident of great importance. But Rosalind was 
not sufficiently learned in moral philosophy to have found out 
that. 

Her feelings were not so carefully respected by Roland 
Hamerton, who would have given everything he had in the world to 
please her, but yet was not capable of perceiving what, in this 
matter at least, was the right way to do so. He had, though he 
was not one of the group round the writing-table, heard enough 
to understand what had happened on the previous night, solely, it 
would seem, by that strange law which prevails in human affairs, 
by which the obstacles of distance and the rules of acoustics are 
set aside as soon as something is going on which it is undesirable 
for the spectators to hear. In this way Hamerton had made out 
what it was ; that Madam had been seen by the stranger, travelling 
with a man. Rosalind’s sudden departure from the room, her face 
of anguish, the speed with which she disappeared, and the con- 
fused looks of those whom she thus hastily left, roused young 
Hamerton to something like the agitation into which he had been 
plunged by the incidents of that evening, now so long past, when 
Madam Trevanion had appeared in the drawing-room at High- 
court with that guilty witness of her nocturnal expedition cling- 
ing to her dress. He had been then almost beside himself with 
the painful nature of the discovery which he had himself made. 
What should he do? Keep the knowledge to himself, or communi- 
cate it to those who had a right to know. Roland was so unac- 
customed to deal with difficulties of this kind that he had felt it 
profoundly, and at the end had held his peace rather because it 
was the easiest thing to do than from any better reason. It 
returned to his mind now, with all the original trouble and per- 
ception of a duty which he could not define. Here was Rosalind, 
the most perfect, the sweetest, the girl whom he loved, wasting 
her best affections upon a woman who was unworthy of them, 
standing by her, defending her, insisting even upon respect and 
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honour for her—and suffering absolute anguish, such as he had 
seen last night, when the veil was lifted for a moment from that 
mysterious darkness of intrigue and shame into which she had 
disappeared. If she only knew and could be convinced that 
Madam had been unworthy all the time, would not that deliver 
her? Roland thought that he was able to prove this; he had 
never wavered in his own judgment. All his admiration and 
regard for Mrs. Trevanion had been killed at a blow by the shock he 
had received, by what he had seen. He could not bear to think 
that such a woman should retain Rosalind’s affection. And he 
thought he had it in his power to convince Rosalind, to make her 
see everything in its true light. This conviction was not come 
to without pain. The idea of opening such a subject at all, of 
speaking of what was impure and vile in Rosalind’s hearing, of look- 
ing in her eyes which knew no evil, and telling her of such a tale, 
was terrible to the young man. But yet he thought it ought to be 
done. Certainly it ought to be done. Had she seen what he had 
seen, did she know what he knew, she would give up at once that 
championship which she had held so warmly. It had always been 
told him that though men might forgive a woman who had fallen, 
no woman ever did so; and how must an innocent girl, ignorant, 
incredulous of all evil, feel towards one who had thus sinned ? 
What could she do but flee from her in terror, in horror, with a 
condemnation which would be all the more relentless, remorse- 
less, from her own incapacity to understand either the sin or the 
temptation ? But no doubt it would be a terrible shock to 
Rosalind. This was the only thing that held him back. It 
would be a blow which would shake the very foundations of her 
being: for she could not suspect, she could not even know of 
what Madam was suspected, or she would never stand by her so. 
Now, however, that her peace had been disturbed by this chance 
incident, there was a favourable opportunity for Roland. It was 
his duty now, he thought, to strike to the root of her fallacy. It 
was better for her that she should be entirely undeceived. 
Thinking about this, turning it over and over in his mind, had 
cost him almost his night’s rest: not altogether. If the world 
itself had gone to pieces, Roland would still have got a few hours’ 
repose. He allowed to himself that he had got a few hours, but 
as a matter of fact, he had been thinking of this the last thing 
when he went to sleep, and it was the first thing that occurred to 
him when he awoke. The frost had given way, but he said to 
himself that he would not hunt that day. He would go on to the 
Elms; he would manage somehow to see Rosalind by herself, and 
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he would have it out. If in her pain her heart was softened, and 
she was disposed to turn to him for sympathy, then he could have 
it all out, and so get a little advantage out of his anxiety for her 
good, Indeed she had snubbed him yesterday and made belief 
that she did not know who it was he wanted for his companion 
and guide; but that was nothing. Girls did so, he had often 
heard—staved off a proposal when they knew it was coming, even 
though they did not mean to reject it when it came. That was 
nothing. But when she was in trouble, when her heart was moved, 
who could say that she would not cling to him for sympathy? 
And there was nobody that could sympathise with her as he could. 
He pictured to himself how he would draw her close to him, and 
bid her cry as much as she liked on his faithful bosom. That 
faithful bosom heaved with a delicious throb. He would not mind 
her crying; she might cry as long as she pleased—there. 

And, as it happened, by a chance which seemed to Roland 
providential, he found Rosalind alone when he entered the draw- 
ing-room at the Elms. Mrs. Lennox had taken Sophy with her 
in the carriage to the dentist at Clifton; Roland felt a certain 
satisfaction in knowing that Sophy, that little imp of mischief, 
was going to have a tooth drawn. The gentlemen were out, and 
Miss Rosalind was alone. Roland could have hugged Saunders 
for this information ; he gave him a sovereign, which pleased the 
worthy man much better, and flew three steps at a time upstairs. 
Rosalind was seated by her writing-table. It subdued him at 
once to see her attitude. She had been crying already. She had 
not waited for the faithful bosom. And he thought that when 
she was disturbed by the opening of the door, she had closed the 
little gates of that carved shrine in which Madam’s picture dwelt 
otherwise she did not move when she saw who her visitor was, 
but nodded to him, with relief, he thought. ‘Is it you, Roland ? 
I thought you were sure to be out to-day,’ she said. 

‘No, I didn’t go out. I hadn’t the heart.’ He came and sat 
down by her where she had made Rivers sit the previous night ; 
she looked up at him with a little surprise. 

‘Hadn’t the heart! What is the matter, Roland? Have you 
had bad news—is there anything wrong at home ?’ 

‘No—nothing about my people. Rosalind, I haven’t slept a 
wink all night (which was exaggeration, the reader knows) think- 
ing about you.’ 

‘About me!’ She smiled, then blushed a little, and then 
made an attempt to recover the composure with which yesterday 
she had so calmly ignored his attempts at love-making. ‘I don’t 
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see why you should lose your sleep about me ; was it a little tooth- 
ache—nerhaps neuralgia? I know you are sometimes subject to 
that.’ 

‘ Rosalind,’ he said solemnly, ‘ you must not laugh at me to- 
day. It is nothing to laugh at. I could not help hearing what 
that fellow said last night.’ 

The colour ebbed away out of Rosalind’s face, but not the 
courage. ‘Yes!’ she said, half affirmation, half interrogation, 
‘that he had met mamma abroad.’ 

‘I can’t bear to hear you call her mamma. And it almost killed 
you to hear what he said.’ 

She did not make any attempt to defend herself, but grew 
whiter as if she would faint, and her mouth quivered again. 
‘Well,’ she said, ‘I do not deny that—that I was startled. Her 
dear name, that alone is enough to agitate me, and to hear of 
her like that without warning, in a moment.’ 

The tears rose to her eyes, but she still looked him in the 
face, though she scarcely saw him through that mist. 

‘Well,’ she said again—she took some time to master herself 
before she was able to speak—~‘ if I did feel it very much, that was 
not wonderful. I was taken by surprise. For the first moment, 
just in the confusion, knowing what wickedness people think, I— 
I—lost heart altogether. It was too dreadful and miserable, but 
I was not very well, I suppose. I am not going to shirk it at all, 
Roland. She was travelling with a gentleman—well! and what 
then ?’ 

‘Oh, Rosalind !’ he cried, with a sort of horror, ‘ after that, can 
you stand up for her still ?’ 

‘I don’t know what there is to stand up for. My mother is 
not a girl like me. She is the best judge of what is right. 
When I had time to think, that became a matter of course, as - 
plain as daylight.’ 

‘And you don’t mind ?’ he said. 

She turned upon him something of the same look which she 
had cast on Rivers, a look of anguish and pathos, reproachful yet 
with a sort of tremulous smile. 

‘Oh, Rosalind,’ he cried, ‘I can’t bear to look at you like that. 
I can’t bear to see you so deceived. I'll tell you what I saw my- 
self. Nobody was more fond of Madam than I. I'd have gone to 
the stake for her. But that night, that night, if you remember, 
when the thorn was hanging to her dress, I had gone away into 
the. conservatory because I couldn’t bear to hear your father 
going on. Rosalind, just hear out what I have got to say. And 
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there I saw—oh saw! with my own eyes—lI saw her standing— 
with a man—lI saw them part, he going away into the shadow of 
the shrubbery, she—Rosalind !’ 

She had risen up, and stood towering (as he felt) over him, as 
if she had grown to double her height in a moment. ‘ Do you 
tell me this,’ she said, steadying herself with an effort, moistening 
her lips between her words to be able to speak—-‘ do you tell me 
this to make me love you, or hate you?’ 

‘ Rosalind, to undeceive you, that you may know the truth.’ 

‘Go away!’ she said. She pointed with her arm to the door, 
‘Goaway! It is not the truth. If it was the truth, I should 
never forgive you, I should never speak to you again. But it is 
not the truth. Go away!’ 

‘ Rosalind !’ 

‘Must I put you out,’ she cried, in the passion which now and 
then overcame her, stamping her foot upon the floor, ‘ with my 
own hands ?’ 

Alas! he carried the faithful bosom which was of no use to her 
to cry upon, but which throbbed with pain and trouble all the 
same, out of doors. He was utterly cowed and subdued, not 
understanding her, nor himself, nor what had happened. It was 
the truth, she might deny it as she pleased ; he had meant it for 
the best. But now he had done for himself, that was evident, 
And perhaps, after all, he was a cad to tell. 


(To be continued.) 
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*“The Journal of Education” is always welcome, so intelligently conducted is it, and so sound are its 
judgments on educational matters. The short notes with which its first pages are occupied are always an 
admirable résumé of the educational subjects of the month.’—THE SPECTATOR. 











OFFICES: 86 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





FOR A HUNDRED EXCELLENT AND PALATABLE 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 


Write to Messrs. GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., LEEDS, 
enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be presented 


ith a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth and fully 
pillustrated, called 


‘GOOD 
THINGS, 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY HOME 
AND HOUSEHOLD. 


‘The book embraces a wide field of usefulness.’—British WorKMAN. 
‘Can scarcely fail to prove of service. —Tue Rocx. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 








GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 1878: 





Frys Cocoa 


GUARANTEED 


um Kxtract 


‘Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’—W. W. Sroppart, F.L.C., F.C.S., City and 


lounty Analyst, Bristol. 


‘Pure aan a portion of oil extracted.’—Cuaries A. Cameron, M.D., 





ViEW OF MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL. 


F.R.C.S.L., —_— Dublin, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


Prepared with the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas 
combined with other choice descriptions, 


‘A most delicious and valuable article.’ 
STANDARD, 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS 
Awarded to the Firm. 





© 


———— 
‘The Argosy is the 


WONDERFUL 


VE LVETEENS 





only Brace with Warning. — In- 
two independent 3 . sist on having the 
cord attachments : Argosy Brace, and 
going trom back see the Name is 
to front. Vij Stamped on every 
Of all Hosiers & Pair. 

Outfitters every- i} Central Depot, 
where, : Wholesale only, 
6&7 Newgate St., 
London. 








2s. a Yard. 

LEWIS'S, in a Street, , # A, are the manufac- 
turers of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well 
known all over the world. They are fast pile and fast dyed, 
and every inch is guaranteed. 

The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in Black and all 
the most beautiful colours now worn is 2s. a yard. This 
only Velveteen! is sold by Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 

6d. a yard, 
LEWIS’ S, of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture 
these Vi elveteens themselves, and it might almost be said give 
them to the Public for 2s. a yard. 

LEWIS'S ask Ladiesto write for Patterns of these extra- 
ordinary Velveteens. They will then be uble to judge for 
themselves whether LEWIS'S of Market Street, Manchester, 

raise their Velveteens more than oe deserve. Write for 

atterns on an ordinary post card. LEWIS’S pay Carriage 
on all — to any address in the United Kingdom. 

When writing please mention this ffagerine. 

LEWIS’S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 











Tue GURE of fn 


(AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE CHEST) 


BY AN ENTIRELY NEW REMEDY, 


Illustrated by Numerous Cases pronounced 
incurable. 


By EDWIN W. ALABONE, 


Price 5s, Post Free from the Author. 
Address :— 


Lynton House, 12 Highbury Quadrant, 
LONDON, N. 











an -~eeaemies CAUTION. 


Man 
FOWLERS SHEPPARD'S 
AMERICAN BAY RUM 
was introduced into En- 
giand from America. 
There have been so many 
worthless imitations that 
the Importer has found 
_it necessary to issue this 
CAUTION. Purchasers 
are requested to ask for 
FOWLER & SHEPPARD'S 
BAY RUM, and aoe 
- title is IMPRESSED 
N THE GLASS OF ALL 
hor TLES. The QUEEN 
¥ says: ‘Fowler & Shep- 
pard’s Bay Rum improves very materially the appearance 
and feeling of the hair, cools the head, and prevents the hair 
from turning grey. It is in no sense a dye, and is free from 
the mischievous mineral ingredients so often introduced.’ 
Sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 1/6, 2/6, § 4/6 each, and direct 
by Parcels Post oni eceipt of price from the Sole Importer, 
J. SELLEY, Chemist, Karl’s Court Rd., London. 











